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EAN LOGAN was putting the finishing touches to a gorgeous 
J daffodil satin dress, embroidered with beads of the same colour. 
Never before had she made so fastidious a garment. She was 
employed as one of the dressmakers in a fashionable. London 
establishment, one of the many hands that constituted its great 
machinery. Her chief occupation there was to trim and bead 
She did not know who was to be the wearer of this gown. While 
draping the Brussels lace and sewing on the beads, she wondered 
if the lady were pretty or plain, fair or dark; wealthy she must 
be, for the garment was expensive. Mrs, Warren, the superinten- 
dent of the dress department, had been more than usually anxious 
about the success of this particular satin dress, and, indeed, as it 
glinted in the sombre room, it seemed such a chef-d@euvre of milli- 
nery as might have done credit to that high priest of fashions, 
Worth. It was a wet afternoon ; a black pall hung over London; 
darkness without, but inside home lights burned. The daffodil 
satin and the beads scintillated with superb indifference to the bleak 
dismal surroundings. The gas brought out strongly the light and 
shade of the shimmering folds of this Veronese drapery, fit for a 
youthful empress. The richness of the colouring seemed by contrast 
to define more sharply the thin, white, worn face of the dress- 
maker, Jean Logan. She was about two-and-thirty and very hand- 
some, though dark circles and lines of care were round the earnest 
gtay eyes and at the corners of the beautifully shaped mouth ; the 
nose was delicately drawn with sensitively curved nostrils; her 
auburn hair was streaked with premature white hairs; her hands 
were long and transparent, and though her figure was tal! and 
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slight, she stooped. Indeed, the whole aspect of the woman showed 
plainly that she had gone through some fiery ordeal. As she stitched 
the glittering beads with her long, white fingers, there was a nervous 
earnestness, a sad, drooping expression about her whole person that 
set one thinking of a crushed flower. The black merino dress and 
white collars and cuffs gave a puritanical aspect, the more striking 
from the contrast with the glowing satin. Jean Logan had been told 
by Mrs. Warren that special attention and pains were to be bestowed 
upon the dress, as it had been designed bya famous painter for his 
young wife. The word “painter” sent a thrill through her whole 
being, and left an ache like that of a stab from a sharp instrument. 
The word brought back the vivid memory of years long gone, 
charged with their full measure of happiness and terrible sorrow. 

The dress was finished, and Jean brought it to Mrs. Warren’s 
room. Mrs. Warren was the walking embodiment of comfort ; she 
was as broad as she was long, with a rosy, smiling face; two small 
green eyes buried in fat sparkled shrewdly out on the world in 
general. 

“T am much pleased with your part of the work,” she remarked, 
as Jean Logan exhibited the daffodil skirt with its rich trimmings. 
“‘T hope the body will fit ; but I have a bad cold and want you as a 
great favour to take the dress yourself and try it on. You are clever, 
and have taste, more than anyone in this establishment—now, you 
know you have.” Saying this, Mrs. Warren gave Jean a good- 
natured poke with her fat elbow. ‘You don’t mind the wet’as 
much as I do.” . fnew 

~Jean could hardly refrain from smiling, as she looked at the 
round, cosy figure in rustling silk that reminded her-of Mother 
Christmas ; then she glanced at her own frail self in the cheval glass 
and shuddered, for she saw what was far more like an image 
carved on a tombstone than a living woman. 

“T can lend you my waterproof, but you must take a cab,” 
continued Mrs. Warren ; “the house is in the Cromwell Road, South 
Kensington, one of those big, new mansions. You are to ask 
Mrs. Malcolm Mackenzie.” 

“Mrs. Malcolm Mackenzie!” gasped out Jean in a tremulous, 
hoarse voice, and growing livid. 

“ Well, what’s the matter? You are like a ghost: are you going 
to faint?” Mrs. Warren screwed up her small eyes and looked 
keenly at Jean. 

Jean sank down on the nearest chair, covering her ashen face 
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with both her hands. Mrs. Warren stood staring at her, with 
a perplexed: expression on her rubicund countenance. 

“ Have you had a quarrel with any of the family? Explain this to 
me.” 

“No,” groaned out poor Jean ; “I shall be all right in a minute ; 
it is only the name !” 

“Oh, what’s in a name!” exclaimed Mrs. Warren, with a broad 
smile ; “ perhaps you have had a sweetheart called Mackenzie? But 
why should that knock you up, my dear? We all go through this 
sort of experience. Why, I nearly died of love for a smart young 
sailor, and you see how I have survived!” And she complacently 
stroked her silken self, quivering with suppressed laughter. 

“ And so this Malcolm Mackenzie is a painter?” inquired Jean 
Logan, in the faintest of voices. 

** Indeed he is, and has made a lot of money. Heis popular; his 
pictures are sentimental and homely. _ Besides, his wife has brought 
him a great fortune. They have been married two years. She is 
young and pretty. He is a lucky fellow, Malcolm Mackenzie!” 

An angry expression flitted over Jean’s white face, which seemed 
to have aged within the last few minutes ; her straight, dark brows 
were knit together, separated only by a deep line of care ; her lips 
were tightly compressed. 

“T should really like to know what has caused this great emotion,” 
continued Mrs. Warren in her metallic voice, her little eyes more 
gimlet-like than ever, as they tried to pierce through Jean’s outer 
self and read the mystery within. 

But Jean gave her no further clue; she rose from her chair, shook 
herself like a person who desires, for the present at all events, to get 
rid of a load of care, and, passing her thin hand over her burning 
forehead, said: - 

**T shall go, Mrs. Warren, and try the dress ; the name wakes up 
a very painful association, and hearing you mention it so suddenly 
startled me. I have been working very hard and am nervous.” 

“Yes, you do look upset! A walk in the fresh air will brighten 
you up, even though it is wet. This dress has been a rare job, and it 
does you credit ; you have shown great taste in the arrangement of 
the trimmings,” remarked Mrs. Warren, carefully packing up the 
daffodil satin gown in a box, and writing the address on a label 
outside. “I am much obliged to you for going to try the dress on 
the lady, as I am not up to it to-night ; you are quite equal to making 
any alteration, if required ; but I expect she will be delighted with 
it, and that nothing more will have to be done to it. Now, here is 
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the money for the cab,” and Mrs. Warren handed some silver to Jean, 
and with a genial nod of her head sailed out of the room, making a 
loud frou-frou with her thick silk gown. 

Jean Logan took the box in her trembling hands. Her body 
seemed animated by some strange force : she darted out of the house 
like one who had been struck by some terrible blow ; her limbs 
tottered under her as she walked, as in a trance, breathlessly to her 
humble lodgings close to the Edgware Road. 

Jean Logan had two rooms and a bit of a kitchen at the top of 
a house in an obscure street leading out of the Edgware Road. A 
house let out in flats, mostly inhabited by the working classes. She 
staggered rather than walked up to the landing; anyone meeting her 
might have believed she was intoxicated. 

Jean looked at her silver watch. It was only four o’clock ; her 
little girl would not be back from school for another hour. She 
fumbled at the lock and opened the door. How gloomy it looked 
that dreary afternoon—-no fire, no gas! She struck a match, applied 
it to the grate, and soon a bright flame illumined the tiny parlour. 

Jean Logan had been working her eyes out, giving all her time 
and skill to make a beautiful dress for Malcolm Mackenzie’s wife. 
He was the man she had once loved and trusted ; and he had betrayed 
her innocence and ruined her happiness. Such was the terrible irony 
of fate: day after day she had been using her utmost skill to make 
a dress that would set off the beauty of the rich young wife of the man 
who had blighted her own life. 

Jean flung her damp cloak and shabby bonnet on a chair, and, 
lighting a tallow candle, stood in front of a large picture in oils that 
hung opposite her work-table. It represented a handsome young 
girl with a mass of red-brown hair; a fearless, almost saucy, look of 
happiness lit up her rosy face ; the deep-blue eyes, the winning smile 
that played about the rich pomegranate lips, had witchery in them. 
The tall, upright lassie looked a goddess of health and high spirits. 
The wild landscape, with its brilliant purple heather and bluish 
highland hills, formed a fine background to this Hebe. 

The only thing she had ever accepted from Malcolm Mackenzie 
was this picture. She had been his model. She clenched her hands 
as she gazed at it ; hot tears stood in her eyes as she thought over that 
terrible episode in her life. Why had he not left her toherself ?—she 
was happy in her highland home with her old dad. No! Her fatal 
beauty, as Malcolm Mackenzie called it, inflamed him. She was 
ignorant of evil and fell in love with him, the handsome, six-feet, 
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genial, pleasant, dark-eyed young painter ; he flattered her vanity and 
twined himself round her girlish heart. It was all so romantic, those 
meetings on the wild moorlands. Jean went to a drawer, un- 
locked it, and took out a bundle of letters; the ink had paled with 
years ; the paper was yellow and wrinkled; how could he have 
written thus if he had not loved her? She gave a cynical, bitter 
Iaugh as she read these letters, addressed to his own, sweet, 
bonny, darling Jean, telling her how he worshipped her ; that she 
was his goddess, his queen; her beauty inspired his art, and would 
make him a great painter; her grace, her queenly figure, haunted 
him day and night ; and as for her kisses, they maddened him, &c. 
There were no end of letters in this strain ; telling how several 
of his pictures painted from her had made a sensation in the Royal 
Academy; his reputation was entirely due to her, &c. 

Jean paced feverishly up and down the room. “ His ‘mountain 
flower,’ as he used to call me!” she exclaimed. “ Yes, why did he 
pluck me to throw me away and let me fade and die in loneliness ?” 
She looked round the little room. And yet she felt she preferred 
her own wretchedness to his utter want of heart and conscience, for 
he had treated her in a selfish, evil way, had robbed her of what 
was most precious to a woman, her honour. No, he could not 
marry, he was not suited for domestic life, a lawless bohemian like 
him ; he hated being tied down and bound by any responsibility ; a 
woman's beauty was all he cared for; such accessories as heart, 
soul, conscience, he barely admitted. Yet he spoke with feeling ; 
his pictures and poems expressed so much sentiment that Jean, who 
was simple and sincere, could not understand how two such separate 
natures could be in one individual : the beast and the angel, the 
artist and the unscrupulous, self-indulgent man. 

He wrote to say he would always look after their wee Mary, but 
Jean was proud, and never accepted a penny from him ; she worked 
hard, and life was less bitter ; for she had one great comfort—she had 
her wee lassie, Mary, to care for. 

Jean re-locked the old letters, for she heard her child’s silvery 
voice calling out “Mother!” — ; 

In walked a lovely little girl about nine years of age ; under her 
picturesque brown felt hat was a mass of golden hair ; she had a rosy» 
smiling face, and her blue eyes had the same wistful expression as her 
mother’s. She threw her arms round Jean’s neck: “‘ You kept me 
waiting at the door, and it is such a wet evening ; and oh Mummie, 
there is no kettle on the fire, you have forgotten it is tea-time | ” 
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“Oh, forgive me, Mary! I have a headache ; but in a few minutes 
the water will boil,” and she darted off and put the kettle on the fire. 

“You have perhaps worked too hard at that beautiful satin dress, 
Mummie.” 

Jean stopped abruptly, looked sadly and earnestly at the bright- 
haired, rosy little girl; the child of the man who was now the husband 
of the owner of that beautiful dress. For years Jean had been try- 
ing steadily to forget the tragic past, and to bind herself to. stern 
duty. In a measure she had succeeded ; the fire that had consumed 
and blighted her young life had smouldered away almost to extinc- 
tion ; but now, the prospect of meeting him again transfixed: her, 
though it revived no love, and excited her to a terrible pitch. 

“Yes, my darling, you are right, that dress has given me a head- 
ache.” 

The plates clattered again, the boiling water was er almost 
tashly into the teapot. 

Mary ate heartily the bread and butter; she was very hungry. 

“You are eating nothing, Mummie,” remarked the child after a 
long pause. 

“‘ Don’t notice me, dearie, I am drinking tea ; that will do me good. 
I am going out presently to try the dress on the lady—would you 
like to come with me?” 

“ Oh, so much !” and the child clapped her hands with delight. 
Jean again looked earnestly at Mary. Going to that house meant that 
in acouple of hours she would probably find herself face to face with 
the father of her child ; could she go through the ordeal? She felt 
that all those years of loneliness, poverty, and humiliation would be 
avenged in that moment ; when, rising like a spectre of the past, she 
would stand in his presence—now that he was famous, wealthy, and 
honoured—stand before him with their child! She panted for that 
moment—what would follow it never crossed her mind to ask. 
What she would say she did not yet know ; she only knew she had 
been trampled on and abandoned, and she would have the triumph 
of confronting him, she and their beautiful child, in the presence of 
his young wife. She felt she must and would do it. 

“You are strange to-night, mother dear ; you eat nothing, and you 
look so angry.” 

** Don’t ask any questions, Mary ; we shall go in a cab to South 
Kensington with the dress.” 

“ Oh, how nice! I do love going inacab, and perhaps I shall see 
the lady wearing the beautiful dress you have made.” 


-_ * . . 2 . . 
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It was a few minutes past eight when Jean and wee Mary stood on 
the doorsteps of Mrs. Mackenzie’s house in the Cromwell Road. 

“* What a very big house!” remarked Mary. “ Let me pull the bell 
—which shall I pull, the ‘ Visitors’ or ‘ Servants’ ?” 

‘** Servants,’ ” answered the mother, The sound of her voice was 
so strange and harsh that the child started and looked wistfully up 
into her face. ‘‘ Surely, Mary, you know we are not visitors ; there is 
nothing between the bell that announces visitors and the bell allotted 
to servants ; we are poor outcasts.” She said this so bitterly that 
Mary again gazed at her mother. “You are pale and tired, Mummie ; 
you work so hard.” Mary pulled the servants’ bell. 

Jean Logan’s heart beat so hard that she had to press her hand 
against it. The door was opened by a well-fed flunkey in blue livery. 

“Mrs. Mackenzie?” gasped Jean Logan. 

“ Walk in,” said the flunkey. “You are the dressmaker? It is a 
wet night. And is this your little girl ?” 

Jean nodded her head, and was ushered into a deserted servants 
room ; a roaring fire was blazing, and on the table were the remains 
of an ample feast. , 

“ His servants are better cared for than I am,” thought Jean 
Logan. 

A smart maid asked her to walk upstairs. 

** May I bring my little girl with me?” asked Jean. 

“ T am sure mistress will not object—she’s fond of children ; your 
little daughter seems very well behaved 2 

Jean had an impression of being suddenly transported into some 
fairy-like abode, all blue and silver, with flying cupids.on the ceiling. 
A sharp agony smote her as her eyes swept eagerly round the room, 
and she felt she was in the shrine of a woman that was worshipped; 
a rush of tumultuous emotions passed through her, jealousy strongest 
of ali, when her eyes rested on the lovely woman standing in the midst 
of all this refined luxury. Jean gazed at her with eager eyes, instinc- 
tively feeling that this was a being made for love. *Keenly she her- 
self felt the witchery and charm of the lady, with her bright halo 
of amber hair; those violet eyes had a sad expression, as if they, 
too, had known sorrow; the rich full lips had a baby pout, 
simply bewitching ; tall and graceful, she was attired in a soft 
mousey-grey feignoir with white lace; Jean saw with too painful 
clearness the gulf that separated them, She, the worn, anxious 
dressmaker in her demure, plain, black merino; what was she 
beside that refined high-bred lady? Yes, she understood it all 
now ! 
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“ Oh, what a dear, dear little girl!” exclaimed Mrs. Mackenzie, in 
the sweetest of silvery voices; and bending down, she said : 

“Won't you give me a kiss, little one? I should so much like to 
have one.” 

Mary put up her face seriously to be kissed. 

“ What a mass of golden hair, like a shower of gold!” continued 
Mrs. Mackenzie, stroking down the thick mane with her jewelled 
hand. 

“ What is your name, dear?” 

“ Mary Bessie Logan,” answered the child solemnly. 

“ And is she your little daughter?” asked Mrs. Mackenzie, turn- 
ing towards Jean, who, pale and trembling, was leaning against the 
wall, with the box in her hand. 

“ Yes, Mary is my child.” 

The sound of her own voice frightened her; her throat was 
parched, her lips dry. 

_ Mrs. Mackenzie looked at her sympathetically. ‘Are you a 
widow?” 

“* My wee iassie has never known a father.” 

“ Oh, how sad! But to be the mother of so sweet a daughter 
must be a great comfort and soften many sorrows; what greater 
happiness can there be than to be a mother?” She was caressing 
Mary’s golden hair and rosy face. ‘‘ It makes up for nearly everything.” 
She gave a deep sigh. “I have had a terrible; grief: I have lost my 
own darling baby—it died ten months ago.” Her eyes filled with 
tears, and for a few seconds she was unable to speak. 

Jean Logan suddenly felt a wild throb of exultation. True, this 
beautiful creature was honoured, worshipped, bore the sainted name 
of wife ; yet it was she, the poor dressmaker, who was the mother 
of the living child! This, at all events, was a triumph. 

“ Perhaps your little baby is up in the blue sky!” remarked Mary 
in a solemn voice. 

“Yes,” sobbed Mrs. Mackenzie, kissing Mary, “she was beckoned 
away by the angels. She was a lovely wee bairnie, with such pretty, 
coodling ways,” and Mrs. Mackenzie wept again at the recollection. 

Jean’s heart again gave a big thump, for there, on the mantel- 
piece, was a cabinet-sized photograph of Malcolm Mackenzie. Yes, 
there he was, the man she had so passionately loved, the man who 
had betrayed and ruined her. She could see he was altered in many 
ways, these ten years—there were deeper lines in the face. A 
benumbing sensation was creeping over her, she feared she was 
about to faint ; a mist seemed to rise before her eyes ; she turned away 
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her head ; she could not bear the sight of this photograph. The 
burning sense of the great wrong that had been done her séfit thé blood 
rushing to her face ; her ears tingled. Would she revenge herself by 
revealing who the father of her child was, and so end the happiness 
and confidence that existed between husband and wife? She looked 
at the young mother, who was kissing the child of her own husband 
and weeping over the loss of her own—her tongue was tied. 

“TI must really cry no more this evening,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Mackenzie, drying her eyes. “It is all the fault of your charming 
child : she brought back forcibly the feeling of my own loss. I must 
not look sad, for this is the second anniversary of my wedding day, 
and I have promised my husband to go with him to an evening 
party and to look as nice as I can.” 

Every word that fell from Mrs. Mackenzie’s lips cut into Jean’s 
heart like a silver blade. There was a bitter smile on her mouth 
as she took from the box the splendid golden satin dress on 
which she had lavished so much pains. She unfolded and shook it. 
“Oh, how exquisite! how beautiful!” exclaimed Mrs. Mackenzie, 
clapping her hands together with almost childish delight. ‘“ How it 
shines! and those beads-——how effective !” 

“Tt is Mummie’s work,” remarked Mary, opening wide her blue 
eyes. 

“Yes, your mother is very clever,” answered Mrs. Mackenzie, 
putting the child into a big arm-chair, and giving her a box of bon- 
bons. “ Eat these sweets, dear, while I am being dressed.” 

Jean’s head was on fire, while the rest of her body was ice. Like 
a mere automaton she helped Mrs. Mackenzie to dress. Was she 
really herself, or only a disembodied spirit assisting at the funeral of 
all her happiness? How she managed to lace up that satin body 
she could not tell. She felt. like a somnambulist as she moved 
slowly round Mrs. Mackenzie ; her Mary—his child !—watching the 
proceedings with interest. She heard her child’s voice, like one in a 
dream, saying : 

“ Oh, you look like a sunbeam, shining all over!” 

*“‘ That is a pretty speech. I hope, little Mary, that I shall always 
be that to my husband.” 

Her husband! And she nothing but a poor waif, having to work 
night and day to keep body and soul together. She had loved him 
passionately, had trusted him, and he had ruined her. He was now 
honoured, wealthy. Socially his name stood high ; why should she 
be trampled upon? All these burning thoughts rushed wildly 
through her fevered brain, She had sacrificed all for his sake, and 
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this was the outcome—remorse for her own wrong-doing and a 
deadly hatred of the man who had tempted her. And now what irony 
of fate, making a dress for his rich young wife! ‘I never had such 
a superb garment: it is really magnificent!” remarked Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie. “It does you much credit, and it could not have been an 
easy job. My husband designed it; and he is hard to please. I am 
sure he will be delighted;” and, looking at Jean Logan, she continued, 
‘You are thin and pale. I am afraid, as your little Mary says, you 
work too much,” 

Jean sighed, but made no answer. 

“Certainly, life is sometimes very hard; but whatever your trouble 
may be, you must be proud to have so charming a little girl ; it is 
compensation for a great deal ;—and she will soon be able to help 
you : won’t you, Mary?” 

“Yes, I can hem and sew buttons on,” answered the child, whose 
mouth was full of sweets. 

Mrs. Mackenzie went to her jewel-case and took out a diamond 
necklet, which she clasped round her throat. 

“How you twinkle, just like a fairy queen!” remarked Mary, 
gazing at her with marked admiration. 

Mrs. Mackenzie looked up at Jean Logan, evidently expecting 
her to say something. 

“Oh, how white and ill you are, poor thing! You must have a 
glass of port and a piece of cake. Iam so sorry not to have thought 
of this before, Bring up some port,” she said to the servant. ‘Now 
sit down here, Mrs. Logan,” leading her to a couch in a dark corner 
of the room, “ and rest yourself.” 

The servant brought up some refreshments; Mrs. Mackenzie 
filled up the glass and put it to Jean’s lips, who swallowed it eagerly. 

“Now this will revive you, Mrs. Logan, Keep quiet here ; 
I must call up my husband.” 

Another thud of Jean’s heart, as Mrs. Mackenzie said this. 

“Malcolm, Malcolm, come and see me! come and see the 
daffodil dress !” she called out from the top of the staircase. 

“ Coming, my darling,” was the answer in a burly, pleasant voice. 

The sound of that voice sent a thrill through Jean’s whole 
being ; the past rose vividly before her; that voice had spoken 
words of love to her, words that had changed the whole tenor 
of her life. He was coming! The suspense was almost beyond 
bearing ; it was torturing. At last she heard the door open, 
and as through a fog she saw the broad-shouldered form of Malcolm 
Mackenzie moving towards his wife; she saw him kiss her; there 
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was love and happiness in his face ; she heard him say, just as he 
had often said to her before : 

“Oh! really, Wanda, you are a living picture, positively 
luminously beautiful ; a vision of loveliness, I am indeed proud of 
you, my darling ; I never saw you look as you do to-night.” He 
walked round her, stroking down the satin folds, “What a feast of 
colours! It suits you admirably. Yes, indeed, I must paint you in 
this daffodil satin ; you're a perfect picture.” He kissed her again. 
“T have got something for you,” taking out of a leather case a 
diamond butterfly, which he fastened in the thick tresses of her 
amber hair. “This is in memory of our second marriage anniversary, 
my sweet Wanda.” 

“You spoil me, Malcolm,” she answered, looking affectionately 
at him; “you are a fairy prince. But now, indeed you have gazed 
at me long enough : I want you to look at this dear little girl Come 
here, Mary,” she called to the child, who had been standing close 
to her mother in a dark part of the room. 

Mary advanced shyly and slowly towards Mrs. Mackenzie. 

“ Oh, this is indeed a lovely child ! What hair! like golden corn ; 
and such deep blue eyes!” remarked Mr. Mackenzie, putting his 
hand under the child’s chin. “But how did you come here, my 
bairnie? . What is your name?” 

“ Mary Bessie Logan,” answered the child, looking up wistfully 
into Mr, Mackenzie’s face, 

“ Mary Bessie Logan?” gasped out Mr. Mackenzie, in such a 
startled tone, that his wife exclaimed : 

“Why, Malcolm, why do you appear so disturbed?” 

“ Who is this child ?—who brought her here, Wanda? It is too 
amazing.” 

“She is the daughter of Mrs. Logan, the dressmaker, who has 
just been helping me to dress.” 

“Mrs. Logan ?—how extraordinary! Where is she?” looking 
eagerly round the room, At last he became rigid ; a dark flush came 
over his face; as his eyes met Jean Logan’s, he stared blankly at 
her. 

She rose slowly from her seat, trembling so violently that she had 
to support herself by holding the thick window curtain behind her. 
She returned his stare ; there was scorn, not terror, in her eyes. 

“What does this mean, Malcolm? You look bewildered. Have 
you ever seen Mrs, Logan or this child before?” Mrs. Mackenzie 
went up to him, and laid her hand upon his shoulder ; he was like a 
man that had been suddenly petrified, 
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Little Mary ran across to her mother ; she was frightened, and 
she clutched her skirts. 

“Oh ! do speak, Malcolm ; what is this mystery ?” 

He did not answer, but looked imploringly towards Jean Logan. 

The same bitter smile played round her mouth, and then she 
heard her own voice saying words that seemed loaded with gun- 
powder : 

“ Mr. Mackenzie knew the father of my child!” The effort was 
too great, and she sank back in her seat. 

“Oh, Malcolm! did you really know him? and is he dead?” She 
lowered her voice as she asked this. 

“Wanda, do not question me now,” he answered nervously. 
“ Attend to this woman ; she seems faint.” 

Mrs. Mackenzie went to her press and took out a bottle of eau- 
de-Cologne, with which she bathed Jean’s temples and hands. 

Mr. Mackenzie paced up and down the room in extreme agita- 
tion ; he poured wine into a glass which, as he laid it down, was 
shattered into a thousand pieces. He was in a frenzy of agitation— 
almost terror ; he stared wildly at the white-faced woman, and then, 
suddenly, caught himself thinking what a picture the whole scene 
would make. His trained artistic eye took in vividly the varied 
pictorial advantages of the group ; his beautiful wife in her luminous 
daffodil satin, with all its shimmer of reflected lights : drapery that 
Paul Veronese might have loved torender. She, bending over the sad, 
pale, handsome woman in the dark woollen dress. The wife in all the 
exuberance of youth and wealth in strong light; in shadow the 
woman he had ruined. It was not only pictorially fine, but it had a 
deeper significance. He was startled, as he thought of the pathos of 
the situation and the cynicism of his own reflections ; he, the chief 
actor in this social tragedy, enacted in his wife’s luxurious room-— 
instinctively viewing it from the artist’s standpoint ; yes, he would 
paint the scene—it was grand. He would call it “The Old Love and 
the New.” He was arranging the details artistically in his mind, 
debating whether he would put a man’s figure in, when his child’s 
voice aroused him from his painter’s dream. 

“Oh, Mummie, do open your eyes ; are you still ill?” 

“* Better now, darling,” was the answer in a tremulous, hoarse voice, 

Mr. Mackenzie rang the bell ; a servant came up. 

“ Get a cab for Mrs. Logan.” 

Jean cast another look at him—a look that conveyed a life-long 
reproach. 

To get her and the child away was now Malcolm Mackenzie’s 
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only thought ; he was in terror lest his young wife should get a clue 
to the mystery. 

“Won't you give me your address, Mrs. Logan?” asked Mrs. 
Mackenzie. ‘I should like to know how you are getting on, and, 
if I could do anything for this lovely little girl. Do you know, 
Malcolm, it may be fancy, but there is some resemblance to you in 
Mary’s face.” 

“To me, Wanda?”—he said this almost fiercely. “It is sheer 
nonsense !” 

There was an expression of satisfaction in Jean’s face: she saw 
this remark of Mrs. Mackenzie had thoroughly alarmed him. 

“ The cab is here, sir,” said the servant. 

“All right. Now, Wanda, go and finish your dressing ; I shall 
put Mrs. Logan into the cab and take her address.” 

He hurried them out of his wife’s room, feeling, what he had 
never felt before, on very bad terms with himself; irritated by the 
whole position. Jean’s fragile, broken-hearted iook pained him; her 
presence in his wife’s house had terrified him. 

He got the address from Jean. “ Expect me to-morrow,” he 
said faintly ; “I must see you ; but, bear in mind, you never come 
here again.” 

“Tt would most certainly be inconvenient, Mr. Mackenzie,” 
she answered scornfully. 

The four-wheeler growled off towards the Edgware Road, and a 
smart brougham, with liveried servants, took its place to drive Mr. 
and Mrs. Malcolm Mackenzie to their evening party. 

As Malcolm Mackenzie wended his way on the following day to 
Jean Logan’s lodging, he felt ill at ease. He had been a sinner. 
Elastic as his conscience was, still he felt he had blighted the life and 
ruined the happiness of the simple Scotch lassie who had loved and 
trusted him. She had acted in a spirited manner and had refused 
pecuniary assistance ; he could not but respect her for this independ- 
ence of spirit. ‘The appearance of his old love in his young wife’s 
room had utterly perplexed him. What would she do next? Would 
she betray his wretched secret to his innocent Wanda? No high 
motives ever actuated his life, so how was he to believe that a woman 
he had wronged should be capable of acting nobly? The whole 
thing vexed him, as would a pebble in his shoe ; it annoyed him to 
.think he had acted unjustly towards the poor thing. He remem- 
bered her great beauty ; how he had persuaded her to be his model. 
He was a good-looking fellow then, and the girl liked him. That this 
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proud Jean should be his wife’s dressmaker was an astounding con- 
junction of circumstances—his Nemesis. And the lovely child—how 
he wished she was his to acknowledge openly! He had a sentimental 
nature, and the forlorn appearance of Jean touched: the outer 
surface ; her white face haunted him, like Banquo’s ghost, coming 
in the height of his popularity and happiness ; yes, she would ever 
be the skeleton at his life’s feast, ever whispering that, after all, he 
was but a poor creature, with no moral fibre, no real heart. He 
reached her house ; it was a common-looking abode, let out in flats 
to the working classes. As he ascended the stairs he felt nervous 
and uncomfortable ; he blamed Providence for having made him so 
susceptible to the charms of womankind ; his weak nature was easily 
set aflame, but once the fire out the nature was hard. All this he was 
conscious of ; he excused it to himself by saying it was more or less 
the artist’s temperament. 

As he knocked at Jean Logan’s door his heart—or rather the 
place where one is supposed to be—gave a thump. ‘The door was 
opened by Jean, looking miserably ill. She had passed a sleep- 
less night and was haggard and white. . 

“ Well, Jean,” extending his broad, dogskin-gloved hand, “ won't 
you shake hands with me?” 

But Jean did not take the proffered hand. 

“ Will you please walk in?” she said in a curt, tremulous voice, 
pointing to the parlour door. 

He followed her into the shabby room. The only furniture con- 
sisted of a big table, a sewing-machine, and a few cane-bottomed 
chairs-; but the one oil-picture over the mantelpiece helped to give a 
look of refinement to the place. 

Malcolm Mackenzie started back on seeing his picture. His 
ruddy face grew a shade paler. 

“ Ah,” he exclaimed, “ never have I done better work than that ; 
how it recalls the past! It was so like you. Oh, what a bewitching 
lassie you were then! You are still very handsome, only too thin 
and pale.” 

“Cease speaking in that tone to me, Malcolm Mackenzie. We 
are not here to-day to talk jocosely. You have ruined my happiness. 
I am now striving to forget a wretched past, and to face and do 
my duty.” ae 

‘“T have come, Jean, to endeavour to tell you the remorse I feel 
for the wrong I have done you. I long to atone for it in. some way. 
Ask me what you will, and it shall be done.” ' 

“Sound your own heart, and you will see that it is not pity for 
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my position that has brought you here to-day, but fear lest I should 
betray to your wife who the father of the child is she admired so 
much last night. Don’t deny this. When I went to your house, I 
was fierce with a sense of my wrongs, and thirsted for revenge ; but 
the tenderness, the sweetness, and the sympathy of your wife disarmed 
me, and saved you. Thank her, not me. I shall never reveal to her 
who Mary’s father is.” 

“ Oh, bless you for this promise, Jean,” he said earnestly. “If 
she knew this sin of mine it would, I fear, kill her love forme She 
has a pure, sensitive nature.” 

“TI know it, Malcolm Mackenzie, and respect her. You little 
considered my nature when you brought trouble on me—a trouble 
that killed my old father. He was a proud, upright, sensitive man, 
and never recovered the shock caused by his daughter’s disgrace.” 
Her voice trembled. 

Malcolm Mackenzie paced up and down the room. He feared 
she was going to cry; this would affect his sentimental nature too 
much. 

“ Your wife saw Mary’s likeness to you. That frightened you, 
did it not?” 

“TI confess I feel the wretchedness of my position, and throw 
myself on your generosity, Jean.” 

He sat down on a chair opposite to her, and for a few seconds 
they looked scrutinisingly at each other. Jean noticed how flabby 
and florid he had grown since they parted ten years ago. His hair 
was streaked with gray, but no remorse or sadness was in his ruddy 
face. It embittered her to see him so jovial. His clothes were new 
and fashionable ; his blue necktie and yellow gloves she thought 
savoured of vulgar prosperity. Oh, how could she have been such 
a fool as to have sacrificed all that is most precious in a woman’s life 
for such a man ? 

He on his side was keenly perceptive of the ravages time and 
trouble had wrought in her appearance. Her face had deep circles, 
and the lovely rosy colour had faded for ever. There were dark 
lines round the eyes ; she was scraggy, though still handsome, and 
her merino dress was unstylish, though neat. What a contrast to the 
picture painted eleven years ago, when he first met her, with the wild 
Scotch landscape for!background! Had he seen her in that bare 
parlour he never would have been bewitched. 

“T am afraid, Jean, you find the battle of life hard; it is too 
difficult for a woman to fight alone. I cannot bear to think you have 
so few comforts.” 
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“T earn enough for myself and Mary—enough to keep us from 
want. Mary is strong and well.” 

“And very beautiful, I think,” exclaimed Mr. Mackenzie with 
enthusiasm. 

“ Ah, a fatal gift!” she answered with a sigh ; “ but I shall ward 
off men such as you—wolves in sheep’s clothing. I shall tell her the 
truth. She must be warned in time against your sex.” 

“Don’t be too hard on me. _ I was a brute once, and feel it 
keenly, I have come here to beg you to allow me to provide 
for our child. I am now a wealthy man, and can easily afford that 
pleasure. I have in my pocket a cheque for £1,000 which you 
must accept.” 

Jean got up ; she stood erect, stern, and sad. “ Keep your money ! 
I would rather starve than accept a farthing from a man I have learned 
to despise heartily ; a weak, selfish nature, devoid of heart and con- 
science.” 

“You had better re-consider your verdict, Jean ;” he said this 
with irritation in his voice. ‘‘ The past cannot be undone.” 

“No, alas! it cannot, and I am outwardly punished ; but though 
poor, delicate, troubled, I would far rather be what I am than you, 
with all your fame and wealth.” 

She opened the door for him. 

“Ts this really your last word, Jean ?” 

“ My very last ; I do not wish ever again to see or hear from 
you.” 

“The Old Love and the New,” painted by Malcolm Mackenzie, 
was the sensation picture of the next Royal Academy. Almost all 
the art critics praised it, not only for the excellent colouring, but 
also for the composition, lighting, and expression. One of the most 
influential London papers said of this picture : 


The painting of the young woman (the New Love) is of the highest order of 
merit ; the daffodil satin standing resplendent in full gaslight is almost worthy of 
Veronese ; the Old Love, in sober tones of grey and brown, is pathetically and 
learnedly rendered ; the bewildered expression of the man, the mingling of terror, 
the self-control as he perceives who the poor woman and the lovely child are, is 
subtly portrayed ; there is nothing theatrical or exaggerated in the situation, it is 
well felt. Altogether, as a work of art, and as a scathing moral pictorial lesson, 
it will rank amongst the highest achievements of modern art. 


Mr. Mackenzie's picture was sold for £1,800 at the private view; 
the largest price he had ever received. “The Old Love and the 
New ” was the success of that year at the Royal Academy. 

His wife never knew the secret of the picture. 





HENRY MACHYN. 


HE world, we are told in an aphorism which copy-books love 

to quote, knows nothing of its greatest men ; and upon the 

same principle it may be said that contemporary history often knows 
nothing of those who are afterwards to serve as its greatest bene- 
factors. Posterity has often been illumined by lamps filled with very 
indifferent oil, to the exclusion of many a shining light which has 
blazed away to little purpose. Grave authors write their weighty 
essays upon passing topics, learned chroniclers touch upon what they 
consider momentous events, church dignitaries deal with matters 
they imagine must be imperishable ; the politician, the lawyer, the 
general, the man of science, each looks out upon life from his own 
point of view, confident that all he notes must be of service to the 
future. What interests him must, he thinks, interest others, and 
hence he feels that in the materials he has been collecting he has 
raised up to himself a monument more lasting than brass. Yet it is 
often that research ignores his erudite pages to busy itself with some 
lowly rival. Side by side with the elaborate details collected by the 
superior mind, there may have been hidden away some little 
chronicle, written without pretence, and perhaps in obscurity, which 
when it reaches the light is found to give an insight into the 
character of the men and the manners of the age which all the 
despatches of generals, the legislation of statesmen, and the schemes 
of politicians fail to reflect. The Diary of Henry Machyn is a case 
in point. Who would have thought that of all the men who made 
history in the days of Queen Mary, posterity would have had 
recourse, not to the state papers of her ministers, not to the proceedings 
of her Parliament, not to the lectures and discourses of her divines, 
but to the pages of an observing, commonplace undertaker, who 
wandered through life keeping his eyes open and noting down what 
he saw and heard? Letters of secretaries of state and statutes of 
the realm have their value, but with the diary of Machyn in hand, 
we are taken behind the scenes, as it were, of the Marian epoch, and 
see history in all the careless grace of undress. In his quaint entries, 
full of villanous spelling and fantastic grammar, we read how crime 
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was punished, and what was the nature of the crimes perpetrated ; 
there we read how, not by any means sadly, the English people took 
their pleasures, what games they played, and what were the pageants 
they affected ; the whole story of Mary’s life—with its painful 
chapters of love, bigotry, jealousy, and neglect—is laid before us, 
and nothing is hid from the prying eye of curiosity ; we see 
Elizabeth making merry among her wenches in the servants’ hall, and 
watching the May-day sports on the Thames and May games at 
Greenwich ; we listen to sermons in Lent, and pinch our stomachs 
with Lenten fasts ; we hear the waits singing their hymns and carols 
amid the snows of Christmastide ; we see the “ quality” amusing 
themselves on the Thames in their boats by taking shots at each 
other with oranges recently imported from the south. There in the 
pages of Machyn pass before us, in varied panorama, the very 
scenes which interested and amused the youth of his day, and the 
very topics which age and gravity discussed—the fights which ensued 
between English and Spaniards, the lord mayor’s show, and the 
pompous funerals of aldermen, the trials for high treason in West- 
minster Hall, the strange foreigners who came to visit our holy shrines ; 
here is a heretic grilling in the flames, yonder at Tyburn swings a 
cutpurse or a false-coiner, at Westminster we listen to the groans of 
a man whipped for murder, at Paul’s Cross we find a priest lamenting 
his marriage, in front of the houses we see the blue cross painted on 
the doors to show that the plague is raging within—in short, thanks 
to our diarist observing what others overlooked, and making notes of 
the commonplace incidents which loftier minds disdained, we have 
the reign of Queen Mary presented to us with a completeness and 
minuteness of detail which readily takes hold of the memory, and for 
which readers interested in the past cannot be too grateful. It is to 
men like Machyn that historians are indebted for vivifying their dry 
facts with the breath of life. 

Of the diarist himself little is known. From his language and 
unvarnished powers of description he was evidently of humble birth, 
and, as he lived before the days of schoolboards, he had to content 
himself with picking up such scraps of education as fell from the 
monastic table. “The writer,” says Mr. Nichols, in his careful work 
on the Diary of Henry Machyn, for the Camden Society,' “was a 
citizen of London, of no great scholarship or attainments, as his 
language and cacography plainly, testify, sufficiently prejudiced, no 
doubt, and not capable of any deep views either of religious doctrine 


. The. Diary of Henry Machyn, Citizen and Merchant Taylor of London. 
From 1550 to 1563. Edited by John Gough Nichols, F.S.A. Camden Society. 
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or temporal policy ; but the matters of fact which he records would be 
such as he either witnessed himself or had learned immediately after 
their occurrence ; and the opinions and sentiments which he expresses 
would be shared by a large proportion of his fellow-citizens.” Some 
difference of opinion has been expressed as to the calling which 
Machyn followed. He has been styled a herald, a painter employed 
by heralds, a merchant tailor, and a furnisher of funerals. “In the 
absence of any direct proofs of his occupation,” writes Mr. Nichols, 
“ T rather think that his business was in that department of the trade 
of a merchant tailor which we now call an undertaker or furnisher 
of funerals.” The diarist is so absorbed in recording the different 
events of his day, with its important changes in Church and State, 
trials and executions, and promotion of ministers and prelates, that 
hé has left little room to tell us anything of himself. From the stray 
references, few and far between, which we can glean from his pages, 
we learn that when he began to compile his diary he was some fifty 
years of age ; that he wasan inhabitant of the parish of Queenhithe ; 
that he was connected, probably by marriage, with a family named 
Heath ; and that, so his editors suggest, he died of the plague. As 
we peruse his different entries the first thing that strikes us is the 
amount of “shop” which Machyn indulges in. If we had not been 
told he was an undertaker, we should have guessed as much from his 
constant reference to funerals, and the professional pride with which 
he regards them and dilates upon their pomp and fittings. An ob- 
servant critic and faithful chronicler, he is, before all things, a mute 
first and diarist afterwards. No matter what brilliant pageant he 
is describing, or what glorious event he is narrating, he is never 
happy unless he can interpolate or speedily introduce the obsequies 
of an alderman or of some other distinguished personage, with their 
attendant mourners and banners and pennons.- Hence we don our 
sables, and follow the biers of many eminent men—of Sir Thomas 
White, the founder of St. John’s College at Oxford; Sir Andrew 
Judd, of the grammar school at Tunbridge ; Sir William Harper, of 
that of Bedford ; Sir Rowland Hill, of that at Drayton; and Sir 
William Laxton, of that at Oundle. These ceremonies were conducted 
by Machyn, and we watch with proper pride how skilfully he marches 
the “ poor men in gownes two and -two,” and the “ poor women in 
gownes two.and two,” who head the procession ; with what heraldic 
knowledge he has the standard, the pennon, the helm and crest, and 
the coat ofarms, all borne by their proper bearers and in their allotted 
places ; how consummate is his information as to all the necessary 
etiquette required for the occasion ; he knows when an ordinary 
R2 
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preacher is to take his place in the procession, and the exact spot 
when the office is filled by a dean ; he knows where the mourners are 
to start, and where the executors ; he knows who is to be in black and 
who not—why the lord mayor should be in mourning, and yet the 
aldermen “ having no blackes” ; he is cognisant of all the delicate 
details, and we marvel much. Then we return to the house and 
expel sad thoughts, by much drinking of “ wyne, ale, and beere,” and 
partake of “spice-bread and comfetts.” As to the obsequies of 
aldermen which Machyn records, their name is legion. “It is a 
remarkable circumstance,” writes Mr. Nichols, “that in a diary 
extending over only thirteen years, occasion should be given to 
notice nearly forty contemporary aldermen—an evidence in part, 
perhaps, of the prevalent mortality of the times, and in part of the 
advanced age at which citizens were then raised to that honourable 
pre-eminence. In one period of ten months no fewer than seven 
aldermen were removed from their mortal career.” This mortality 
was, however, not to be attributed to the excellence and frequency of 
the city dinners at that period ; for it appears, according to Stowe, 
that “ hot burning fevers” were then raging, which carried off many 
elderly persons, and even played sad havoc among the young. 

When Machyn can tear himself away from his beloved undertaking 
he is a keen and picturesque chronicler of the passing events of the 
day. He begins his diary by telling us various interesting particulars 
as to the coronation of Mary ; but, cautious man that he is, he eschews 
all matter touching upon Lady Jane Grey, and we look in vain 
through his pages for an account of the execution of that unhappy 
dame. Much that he has to say of Mary is, if not new, at least 
put in a novel light. We learn that she was proclaimed Queen 
between five and six o’clock in the evening, “at the crosse in Chepe.” 
Then from that place the peers, heralds, and trumpeters “ went unto 
Powlls and ther was Ze Deum Laudamus with song and the organes 
playhyng and all the belles ryngyng thrugh London, and bone-fyres 
and tabuls in evere strett, and wyne and beere and alle and evere 
strett full of bonefyres, and ther was money cast away.” Early in 
August the queen “came riding to London and so to the Tower, 
making her entrance at Aldgate,” which was hung with streamers. 
The streets were laid with gravel, and all the crafts of London stood 
in a row with their banners fluttering over their heads. Preceded by 
the lord mayor with his mace, the queen, accompanied by her sister 
Elizabeth, with her ladies in the rear, cantered under the archway 
which led into the Tower from the drawbridge, the procession being 
brought up: by the aldermen, and the guards with their bows and 
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javelins. A month later the queen rode from the Tower to West- 
minster and there heard mass, and was crowned upon “a high stage.” 
We learn that the Duke of Norfolk rode up and down Westminster 
Hall, that it was past four before the Queen went to dinner, that Lord 
Worcester was her carver on that occasion, that the Princess Eliza- 
beth sat at the other end of the table, and that it was candle light 
before the banquet was over. As to the revolt of Sir Thomas Wyatt 
and his Kentish men, with the object.of placing Elizabeth on the 
throne, Machyn tells us nothingnew. The plot, as we know, failed ; 
Wyatt was executed, the Princess Elizabeth was sent to the Tower, 
and the Kentish men expected to follow the fate of their captain. 
They were, however, agreeably disappointed. Summoned to the 
queen’s presence, they ‘‘went ”—a truce to all villanous spelling— 
“to the Court with halters about their necks and bound with cords, 
two and two together, through London to Westminster, and between 
two tilt-yards the poor prisoners knelt down in the mire ; and there 
the queen’s grace looked over the gate, and gave them pardon, and 
they cried out ‘God save Queen Mary,’ and so to Westminster Hall, 
and there they cast their halters about the hall, and caps, and in the 
streets cried out, ‘God save Queen Mary,’ as they went.” 

In spite of the collapse of Wyatt’s rebellion and of the loyalty of 
the nation, Mary was well aware that the country looked coldly upon 
the Spanish alliance, and that her meditated union with Philip was 
far from popular. Yet she declined to be dissuaded from her purpose. 
She was elderly, sickly, and not prepossessing, and it was probable 
that if she rejected the king of Spain, her hand would not be asked 
for by another. Therefore, in spite of counsel and national prejudice, 
she resolved to wed with the only man who had come forward, and 
who was now the ardent object of her choice. The prince arrived 
and the marriage was performed with all due pageant and ceremony. 
Still the two peoples eyed each other with jealousy, and we have only 
to examine the entries of Machyn’s diary to see how often frays broke 
out between Spaniard and English, and how frequently the ears of 
women—for they seemed to be the chief offenders—were nailed to 
the pillory for speaking seditious words, or words derogatory to the 
queen’s majesty. Indeed, so common had the offence become, that 
a proclamation was issued to the effect that no one was to busy him- 
self or herself with the concerns of the queen, and that her name was 
not even to be mentioned. The hate of the nation was not so much 
due to the marriage of Mary with a foreigner as it was to her marriage 
with a Papist. The ereed of the Reformation had been con- 
temptuously expelled, and evervwhere the authorities were busy 
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restoring the discipline and mechanism of the old faith. Nor was 
the change effected after a gradual and diplomatic fashion ; it was a 
transformation, not a dissolving view. Mass was openly celebrated, 
and religious processions, in spite of the scowls of the populace, 
walked through the most crowded thoroughfares. Crucifixes, images, 
and confessional boxes were again put up in the city churches, and 
their existence protected by the most stringent laws. We read that 
shortly after her accession Mary issued a proclamation “through 
London and all England that no man should sing no English service 
nor communion, nor no priest that has a wife shall not minister nor 
say mass, and that every parish to make an altar, and to have a cross 
and staff, and all other things in all parishes all in Latin, as holy 
bread, holy water, as palm and ashes.” One Doctor Reed we find 
openly recanting at Paul’s Cross, and bitterly bewailing that as a 
priest he had tasted wedlock, for “ by God’s law he could not marry.” 
As a natural consequence of the restoration of the old order of things, 
very strict and severe were the rules regulating the discipline during 
Lent, which beneath the sway of Protestantism had fallen into a some- 
what lax state. Meat, of course, was not to be eaten. “ A proclama- 
tion was issued that no man nor woman nor they that keep tables 
should eat no flesh in Lent nor other time in the year that is forbidden 
by the Church, nor no butcher kill no flesh but that they should pay 
a great fine, or else six hours in the pillory and imprisonment ten days.” 
We learn that one Master Adams, a butcher, dwelling in Little East- 
cheap, did so offend, and was fined twenty pounds. More than once 
do we read of men being put in the pillory, and women in the stocks, 
for eating meat during prohibited seasons. These innovations were, 
however, not effected, or rather the country was not permitted to 
return to its old paths, without considerable opposition. We have 
only to study the entries of Machyn to see how often processions 
were mobbed, roodlofts burnt, images knocked down, and Popish 
manuals of devotion forced to give way to “ hereticks’ books.” But it 
is ill kicking against the pricks ; and when the powers that be are 
resolved to introduce a new order of things, resistance in the end is 
futile. Before Mary had been two years on the throne her subjects 
acknowledged themselves as Catholic and Popish. 

And now the goal after which the queen had so earnestly striven 
was to be attained. Her cousin, Cardinal Pole, was on his way to 
England, specially appointed by the pope to reconcile the heretic 
English to the long-estranged Vatican. More of an Italian than an 
Englishman, though in his veins ran the proud Plantagenet blood, 
Pole had taken up his abode in Rome ever since bluff King Hal 
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had banished him from his court. In his monastery by the waters 
of Lago di Guarda he had, however, never ceased to think of his 
country, and to pray that one day she might return to the fold. He 
had frequently knocked at the door, but it had not been opeued ; 
Protestantism was too busy with its new-fangled schemes and political 
intrigues to pay aught but scant heed to his ‘summons. But now a 
change had come over the spirit of the nation, or rather of those in 
authority, which might have well misled many a man who was less of 
a recluse than Pole. He saw, or thought he saw, the English-people 
anxious for reunion with Rome, and to shake off the heresy of the 
past; they looked to him, and implored him to act as the agent of 
reconciliation. He consented, and fondly hoped that the submission 
of England would be permanent, and that through his means heresy 
would be effectually stamped out. All he heard and saw encouraged 
him to raise his expectations high—the authority of Mary was secure, 
those in power exercised the old religion, the nation itself was fast 
falling away from the influences of Protestantism, and it only required 
tact and diplomacy for the past schism to be completely bridged 
over. Yet external appearances had deceived him as it had deceived 
others, and what he had taken for the main stream was after all but 
a backwater. 

He landed in England November 23, 1554, and then came from 
Gravesend by water. We have a minute account of his progress. 
He was accompanied by several peers and gentry in their barges, 
and they passed through London Bridge “ between twelve and one 
of the clock.” . At the Steel Yard he was met by the Lord Chancellor 
and Lord Shrewsbury in their barges, “their men in blue coats, red 
hose, scarlet caps, and white feathers;” he then proceeded to the 
court gate, where he was met by the king, who embraced him, “ and 
so led him through the King’s Hall ; he had borne before him a 
silver cross, and he was arrayed in a scarlet gown and a square scarlet 
cap ; and my Lord North bare the sword before the king, and so 
they went up unto the queen’s chamber, and there her Grace saluted 
him.” Cranmer now deposed, Pole was lodged in Lambeth. The 
entries of Machyn are full of details as to the stay of the cardinal in 
England, the power he exercised, and the consideration with which 
he was treated. We are present at the solemn ceremony of recon- 
ciliation when he absolves all England for her past offences, and bids 
her go and sin nomore. We see him met by a procession of eighteen 
bishops in Westminster Abbey, whilst “the bishop of York did 
minister with his mitre, and they went a procession about the church 
and cloister.” Owing to the downfall of Cranmer, the throne of 
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Canterbury was empty, and Pole was advanced to the vacant see, 
He was consecrated at Greenwich, and confirmed at Bow Church in 
Cheapside, which was “ hanged with cloth of gold, and with rich arras 
and cushions.” Then, before the court, and all that was famous in 
England, he preached his well-known sermon on the vanity of life, 
and the folly of seeking after worldly honours. A prince of the 
Church, and primate of all England, Pole was now the most power- 
ful subject in the realm. He was the constant companion of the 
queen, and her one chief adviser, for Philip had soon wearied of the 
charms of his haggard, yellow-visaged bride, and was only happy 
when he had placed the Pyrenees between his wife and himself. 
The cardinal was the one great mainstay of Her Majesty, and the 
chief advocate of the religious policy she was instituting with such 
terrible vigour. The advancement of her religion was now the only 
consolation the miserable woman possessed ; she was disappointed 
in her husband, she was disappointed in her hopes of maternity, she 
was disappointed in her people. Therefore, she was resolved to give 
to Catholicism all she would have given, under other more favourable 
circumstances, to different agents. ‘The mission of Pole to England 
had been twofold—to reconcile the Church to Rome, and to establish 
once more throughout the realm the creed of the Vatican. The 
reconciliation had been effected, and once installed in power he pro- 
ceeded to execute the second portion of his task. He wished to win 
all rebellious souls first by argument and affection, but when these 
failed his voice was soon raised in favour of stamping out opposition 
by fire and stake. ‘“ Those who killed the body,” he said, “‘ merited 
death ; should not those all the more so who killed the soul?” The 
entries of Machyn are full of the burnings of men and women who 
were “cast for heresy.” Smithfield was the favourite spot where the 
work of conflagration was carried on, but it was, as we know, by no 
means confined to that notorious quarter, for we read of burnings at 
various other places. Some of the entries are curious. 

“The sixteenth day of October [1555] were burnt at Oxford for 
heresy, Doctor Latimer, late bishop of Worcester, and Doctor Ridley, 
tate bishop of London—they were some time great preachers as ever 
was ; and at their burning did preach Doctor Smith, some time the 
master of Whittington College.” “The twenty-second day of 
January [1556] went in to Smithfield to be burnt between seven and 
eight in the morning, five men and two women ; one of the men was 
a gentleman of the Inner Temple, his name Master Gren ; and they 
were all burnt by nine at four posts ; and there was a commandment 
through London over night that no young folk should come there, 
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yet there was the greatest number there as has been seen at such a 
time.” “The 21 day of March was burned at Oxford Doctor 
Cranmer, late archbishop of Canterbury.” ‘There was burned this 
23 of August, at Stratford of Bowe, a woman, wife of John Waren, 
clothworker ; this woman had a son taken at the burning, and 
carried to Newgate to her husband’s sister, for they will burn both.” 
“ There was a man carried to Westminster that did hurt a priest, and 
had his hand stricken off at the post; and after he was burned 
against St. Margaret’s Church without the churchyard.” “The 
23rd May [1557] did preach the bishop of Winchester, Dr. White, 
at St. Mary Overies, Southwark, and there was a heretic there for 
to hear the sermon.” Heretics who, owing to the privations they 
endured during their imprisonment, died before they suffered at the 
stake were buried without any religious rites at Moorfields. ‘The 
gth of October [1555] was a serving-man buried at Morefeld, beside 
the Dog House, because he was not to receive the rites of the 
Church.” 

For three years this reign of terror and hellish dominion of priest- 
craft held its full sway, and was only ended by the death of its two 
leading agents. On November 17, 1558, “between five and six in 
the morning, died Queen Mary, the sixth year of her Grace’s reign, 
the which Jesu have mercy on her soul ;” two days later, at precisely 
the same time in the morning, passed away Pole. The funeral of 
the queen, however, did not take place until the second week of 
December. The body was brought from St. James’s for burial at 
Westminster, and Machyn, of course, is in his element in describing 
the ceremony. On the hearse which led the procession was a painted 
effigy of the late queen, “adorned with crimson velvet, and her crown 
on her head, her sceptre on her hand, and many goodly rings on her 
hands ;” then came “a great company of mourners,” with godly 
standards in front and rear ; after these came the household servants 
“two and two together, in black gowns, the heralds riding to and fro 
to see them go in order ;” the procession was brought up by a large 
body of “riding squires bearing banners,” gentlemen mourners, the 
heralds bearing their several designs, ladies “ riding all in black,” the 
pages of honour with banners in their hands, then the monks, and 
then the bishops “in order.” At the great door of Westminster 
Abbey everybody “did alight of their horse,” and the body was taken 
into the Abbey, where it was met by four bishops and the abbot 
mitred, and after being incensed rested all night. The next morning 
mass was said, and a sermon delivered by the bishop of Winchester. 
“ After the mass all done, her Grace was carried up to the chapel the 
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King Henry VII. builded with bishops mitred ; and all the officers’ 
went to the grave, and after brake their staves and cast them into the 
grave.” Then the trumpets blewa blast, and the ceremony was over. 
“And so the chief mourners and the lords and knights and the 
bishops with the abbot went in to the Abbey to dinner, and all the 
officers of the queen’s court.” Three days previously the body of 
Pole had been removed from Lambeth, and carried to Canterbury 
“in a chariot with banner-rolls wrought with fine gold, and great 
banners of arms, and four banners of saints in oil.” It has generally 
been asserted by historians that the cardinal died on the same day 
as his cousin, but according to our diarist Pole survived the queen 
for two days. 

An examination of the different entries contained in the diary 
sheds a strong light upon matters connected with the reign of Mary 
which ordinary historians omit. Take, for instance, the criminal 
statistics with which Machyn furnishes us. Here we find, as was to 
be expected in an age of ignorance, brutality, and bigotry, numerous 
examples of those crimes which attend upon a nation when its 
intellectual vitality is at low pressure. We look in vain for those 
particular offences of fraud and cunning which the subtleties of the 
nineteenth century have made us familiar with, but in their stead we 
read of hostility to the mechanism of religion, of low cheating, of 
cruelty to men and animals, and of course of those sins against the 
flesh which ever follow in the wake of ill-disciplined human nature. 
From the well-furnished armoury of Machyn let us select a few of his 
arrows to take aim at the manners and corruptions of his age. Here 
we find a young fellow tied to a post “hard by the Standard in 
Chep,” with a collar of iron round his neck, and soundly whipped by 
two men “ for pretending visions.” The Church offers its next 
victim. We read how one “Cheken, a parson of St. Nicholas, 
Coldharbour, did ride in a cart.round about London for he sold his 
wife to a butcher,” a piece of traffic which is still on some parts of 
the Continent believed to flourish in England. Purveyors of pro- 
visions then, as now, were inclined to palm off base goods as sound 
and to use their art to take in the customer, only the punishment 
inflicted when this fraud was discovered was somewhat more personal 
and severe than at present. This was how a butcher who had 
exposed diseased meat for sale was punished. He was forced to 
ride about London, “ his face towards the horse’s tail, with half a 
lamb before and another behind, and veal and calf borne before him 
upon a pole raw;” there are several entries recording this punish- 
ment. Men who sold stinking fish were put in the pillory with the 
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stinking fish round their neck. One very nineteenth-century summer 
trick we see was in vogue in those more innocent days. The first 
day of July there were a man and a woman in the pillory in Cheap- 
side ; the man sold pots of strawberries, “the which the pot was not 
half full but filled with fern ;” thus even in minor matters history 
repeats itself. 

For printing of “ naughty books” we find one John Day, a 
printer,-his servant, and a priest committed to the Tower; whilst 
those who gambled with false dice, or if priests undertook to pose 
as conjurers, and pretended to set up as prophets, were forth- 
with put into the pillory. The throne in those days was as sensitive 
as our modern Stock Exchange, and anything which tended to 
weaken its stability was at once punished. Frequently we come 
across entries like the following : ‘A man and woman stood on the 
pillory for telling of false lies that King Edward the Sixth was alive.” 
Whipping and confinement in the pillory seem to have been in- 
flicted for those offences which we should now punish with fine or 
imprisonment. If a boy was seen “loitering and running about 
masterless as a vagabond,” he was whipped and put in the pillory ; 
if hespoke against those in authority, hereceived the same punishment. 
Thus we read of “ a stripling,” instead of being patted on the head by 
the Bradlaugh of the day, being “ whipt about London and about 
Paul’s Cross for speaking against the bishop that did preach the 
Sunday before ;” a favourite pastime always followed by the pillory 
seems to have been selling copper rings in Cheapside for gold, which 
in spite of the punishment appears to have been a brisk trade. Here 
isa grave offence for which the pillory is awarded: “ the 22nd of 
May was a maid set on the pillory for giving her masters and her 
household poison, and her hair cut and burned in the brow.” Who 
after this act of imposition can say that age is destitute of imagina- 
tion: ‘‘ The 22nd of March there was a wife dwelling in St. Martin’s 
in the Vyntre within the Cloister dwelling of the age of 53 took a 
woman into her house at the down lying, and the same night she was 
delivered with child, and the same woman of the house laid herself 
in bed and made people believe that it was her own child.” For 
making false keys a man had his right hand cut off and was hanged 
naked all night. Wapping, we learn, was the usual place of execu- 
tion for the hanging of pirates ; they were hanged at low-water mark 
and there remained till three tides had overflowed them. Machyn 
records numerous deaths of pirates at Wapping. The chief offences 
of the people seem, according to our diarist, to have been false coining, 
theft, seditious speeches, immorality, soothsaying, cruelty, and insults 
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to priests. The aristocracy furnished one victim : “ The 18th June, 
1556, was hanged at St. Thomas of Wathering for robbing of a cart 
with great riches that came from a fair at Beverlay, my lord Sandes’ 
son.” The chief amusement of the gentry when they had “ dined” 
seems to have been to go down to the Bridewell, create a 
disturbance, fight the officials, as their descendants of a later date 
fought the watchmen, and endeavour to free the women confined 
there. 

The lower classes in those days seem, according to Machyn, to 
have had plenty of amusement to while away the time, but their 
betters appear to have been less happily provided for. The 
yeoman and the apprentice—especially the London apprentice— 
had his archery in Finsbury Fields, his bear-baiting at Bankside, 
his buffooneries at St. Bartholomew Fair, his wrestling matches 
at Clerkenwell, mummeries, processions, summer pageants, and 
morris-dances round the May-pole ; whilst the “ swell” of the period 
had to content himself, when in the piping times cf peace, with 
the sports of the field, and such social amusements as he could 
obtain out of his set. He had no national game to have recourse 
to, he had little to read, even if he could read, unless at court, 
and it was the exception of the mere ordinary country gentle- 
man to go to court; he seldom danced; hunting and shooting 
were his two chief pursuits, and when these were not in season he 
considered himself fortunate if he should be cast for a tournament. 
Shortly after his union with Mary, Philip had introduced a game 
with blunted darts, which was very popular in Spain, called Juego 
de cannas. This game, remarks Sir Walter Scott, was borrowed | 
from the Moors, and is still practised by Eastern nations. It is 
a sort of rehearsal of the encounter of their light-horsemen armed 
with darts, as the tourney represented the charge of the feudal 
cavaliers with their lances. In both cases the differences between 
sport and reality only consisted in the weapons being sharp or 
pointless. 


So had he seen in fair Castile 

The youth in glittering squadron start, 
Sudden the flying jennet wheel, 

And hurl the unexpected dart. 


The amusement failed, however, to take root in England. Like 
roller-skating in our own times, it lasted but for a brief season, 
and was then abandoned. Machyn mentions several instances 
when it was played by the Spaniards and English, but no sooner 
had Elizabeth ascended the throne than the game was discontinued. 
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Doubtless, its Spanish origin was not in its favour. Another form 
of amusement was then in vogue, which this athletic nineteenth 
century, with its advocacy of the equality of the sexes, might revive, 
especially in the wild forests of misty Caledonia. It is no unusual 
thing nowadays for healthy sinewy-limbed young ladies, especially 
in the mornings, to follow the guns when the men are out phea- 
sant-shooting or partridge-driving; but under the Tudors, dames 
of fashion accompanied the men deer-stalking, and took their 
share of the sport. The deer were driven past certain stands 
covered with foliage in which the ladies were secreted. Thus we 
read in Machyn, that ‘“‘the queen’s grace stood at her standing 
in the further park” to bring down the deer. “Shooting at deer 
with a cross-bow,” writes an antiquary, “was a favourite amuse- 
ment of ladies of rank ; and buildings with flat roofs, called stands, 
or standings, were erected in many parks, as in that of Sheffield, 
and in that of Pilkington, near Manchester, expressly for the pur- 
pose of this diversion.” ‘These stands seem usually to have been 
concealed by bushes or trees, so that the deer could not observe 
the enemy. In “Love’s Labours Lost” we remember how the 
Princess repairs to a stand and asks :— 


Then, Forester, my friend, where is the bush 
That we must stand and play the murtherer in ? 


To which the forester gives answer :— 


Here by, upon the edge of yonder coppice, 
Where you may make the fairest shot. 


Occasionally these stands were made ornamental. In a poem by 
Goldingham, called the “Garden Plot,” occur these lines, in which 
a comparison is instituted between a bower and one of these lurking 


places :— 
To term it heaven, I think were little sin, 
Or paradise, for so it did appear ; 
So far it passed the bowers that men do banquet in, 
Or standing made to shoot the stately deer. 


Save when he records the obsequies of the illustrious and nobly 
born, Machyn concerns himself but little, evidently because he knows 
but little, with the movements and aspirations of the great. He is 
an honest little tradesman, and is content to deal with matters which 
fall within his province. Of courts and those who attend them and 
create their history, he knows only from hearsay, and is discreetly 
reticent ; but when middle-ciass details engage his pen he is critical 
and observant. Especially does he take a lively interest in all civic 
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performances: a lord mayor’s show, the dances round the May-pole, 
or the mummeries at Christmas, always find in him a vivid and faith- 
ful reporter. No account of the installation of London’s chief 
magistrate is omitted by him. We learn how the lord mayor went 
by the Thames to Westminster in his stately barge, attended by the 
pinnaces of the different companies gay with banners and bunting 
and crowded with loyal liverymen. The ceremony over at the 
Exchequer, my lord mayor returns by the same route and lands at 
Barnard Castle to witness the array of the craft in St. Paul’s church- 
yard. ‘ First were two tall men bearing two great streamers of the 
Merchant Tailors’ arms, then came one with a drum and a flute 
playing, and another with a great fife, all of them in blue silk, and 
then came two great savage men of the wood, all in green, armed 
with clubs and with targets upon their backs; after them came 
sixteen trumpeters, blowing ; and then came in blue gowns and caps 
and hose and blue silk sleeves, and every man having a target and 
javelin, to the number of seventy. And then came a devil, and after 
came the bachelors, all in a livery and scarlet hoods; and then came 
the pageant of Saint John the Baptist, gorgeously, with goodly speeches; 
and then came all the king’s trumpeters, blowing, and every 
trumpeter having scarlet caps, and the wait caps, and the godly 
banners; and then the crafts, and then my lord mayor's officers, 
and then my lord mayor, and then all the aldermen and sheriffs, 
and so on to dinner.” After dinner, instead of listening to political 
speeches, they repaired again to the cathedral. “After dinner to 
Paul’s, and all them that bare targets did bear after staff torches, with 
all the trumpets and waits blowing, through Paul’s, through round 
about the choir and the body of the church, blowing, and so home 
to my lord mayor’s house.” 

Even at this distance of time, several incidents recorded by 
Machyn are of interest, since they show that Nature is somewhat 
given to repeat her vagaries, A few months ago all England 
was horror-struck because an earthquake had laid Colchester in 
ruins. An earthquake in England, “’twas unprecedented!” we 
cried. Yet Machyn tells us that in the May of 1551 there was 
a “great wonderness of earthquake at Reigate, Croydon, Dorking, 
and in divers places pots, pans and dishes danced, and meat 
fell’ down,” causing much havoc and consternation. Nor is 
“the two-headed Nightingale,” which has created no little sensation 
-on both sides of the Atlantic, a solitary freak of Nature. From the 
pages of our diarist we learn that “the third day of August, 1552, 
swas there born in Oxfordshire, in a town called Middleton Stony, 
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eleven miles from Oxford, dwelling at the sign of the Zag/e, was the 
good wife of the house delivered of a child, begotten by her late 
husband, having two heads, two shoulders, four arms, four hands, 
-one stomach, two legs, with two feet one side, and on the other side 
one leg with two feet having but nine toes—monstrous!” Nor was 
this the only monstrosity which creation put forth. Ten years later, 
Nature appeared to be completely disorganised, neither sun, 
nor moon, nor season fulfilled its office. The result of this 
visitation was that children were born during the year 1562 
subject to all kinds of deformities—some without heads, some 
without limbs, some in figure and face like animals. Observant 
Machyn takes notice of these erratic proceedings; indeed 
it seems as if the animal world were dominated by the same 
influence, for we read of a pig being brought to London with . 
two bodies and eight feet. Another circumstance of special interest 
is also noted by our diarist. Towards the close of the September of 
1555 ‘‘was the greatest rain and floods that ever was seen in England, 
that all the low countries was drowned, and in divers places both men 
and cattle drowned, and all the marshes and cellars both of wine and 
beer and ale and other merchandise in London and other places 
drowned.” It appears to have been the practice of certain parents 
possessed of superfluous progeny quietly to get rid of them, not as 
is the modern custom in a baby farm, but in the open streets or on 
‘some conspicuous doorstep. This a/ fresco foundling hospital was 
not approved of. Machyn enters in his diary: ‘‘ The 26 November 
[1556] was a proclamation in London that every man to look that 
no infants should be laid in the streets or at men’s doors, and that 
there should be a day watch and a night’s that there should be 
none laid in no place in London by night or day, and he that 
do take any such person shall have 20s. for his pains.” <A 
_singular accident is recorded: “The 16th day of June [1557] my 
young Duke of Norfolk rode abroad, and at Stamford Hill, my lord 
having a dag [pistol] hanging on his saddle-bow and by misfortune 
did shoot it and hit one of his men that rode before, and so by mis- 
fortune his horse did fling, and so he hanged by one of his stirrups, 
and so that the horse knocked his brains out with flinging out with 
his-legs.” -Here we have an instance of a man sentenced to death 
escaping the penalty the law had decreed from failure of the 
appliances required for execution—in some respects it reminds us 
of the case of the Babbicombe murderer: “The third day of January 
[1553] was carried from the Marshalsea to St. Thomas of Wateryng 
a talman (a powerful man), and went thither with the rope about his 
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neck ; and so he hanged a while and the rope burst and a while after, 
and then they went for another rope and so likewise he burst it and 
fell to the ground, and so he escaped with his life.” At this time the 
plague was making terrible havoc in the capital, and there were few 
houses where the ominous cross of blue was not marked upon the 
door. It was feared that the dogs which ran loose about the city and 
wandered from house to house might spread the infection. Accord- 
ingly, by order of the lord mayor, a man was appointed “to kill dogs 
as many as he can find in the streets and has a fee for looking every 
day and night.” We read that during the year 1563, the church- 
wardens of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, paid to “ John Welche for 
the killing and carrying away of dogs during the plague, and for the 
putting of them into the ground, and covering the same, four shillings 
and two pence.” When the plague reappeared in 1603 a similar 
decree was put in force. 

This is almost the last entry in the diary of Henry Machyn, which 
comes toavery abrupt termination. Machynwas fifty years of age when 
he began his record of events, and it is supposed that he was suddenly 
carried off by the plague, then at its height; to its pestilential 
influence a man of his time of life would be particularly susceptible. 
Though a diarist, he had little of the egotism of his class. He tells 
us of everything save of himself. We do not know whether he was tall 
or short, fat or thin, ugly or handsome ; he was married, but he never 
alludes to his wife ; and he once speaks in a confused sort of way of the 
birth of a child, but whether it was his own or his grandchild we are left 
to determine. Twice he mentions his birthday, but except for this 
disclosure no purely personal matter escapes his pen throughout the 
three hundred and odd pages of his diary. Indeed, so effectually 
does he keep himself to the background that on the few occasions 
when he puts in a personal appearance he writes in the third person. 
His work has been freely laid under contribution by Strype, and 
remains, as it must ever continue to remain, from its mass of details 
and daily incidents which have escaped other chroniclers, a most 
valuable authority for those changes in the Church and the State 
which are the prominent features in the history of the reign of Queen 
Mary. 


ALEX. CHARLES EWALD. 

















THE NATIONAL THEATRE. 


N August 1660, Charles the Second granted to Thomas Killigrew, 
a groom of the chamber, and a noted man among the rakes of 
the court, a patent to erect a new theatre in Drury Lane, upon a 
piece of ground called the Riding Yard, for which he was to pay 
45° per annum ; the dimensions of the building were one hun- 
dred and twelve feet from east to west, and fifty-nine from north to 
south, and the cost of the erection was £1,500. Previous to the 
Great Rebellion, a theatre called the Phcenix, or Cockpit, opened 
towards the close of James the First’s reign, had stood in this 
thoroughfare, a little to the north of the Riding Yard, and its site, 
now covered by the model lodging houses on the east side, was 
marked until lately by a place called Pit Court. This theatre, 
which was demolished in 1662, is sometimes confounded with 
Killigrew’s. The subjoined is a facsimile of the first playbill of the 

National Theatre. 

BY HIS MAJESTY’S COMPANY OF COMEDIANS, 
At the New Theatre in Drury Lane. 
This day, being Thursday, April 8th, 1663, 
Will be acted 
A Comedy call’d 
THE HUMOVROVS LIEVTENANT. 


The King ... ove one .» Mr, WINTERSEL 
Demetrivs .., mi ad ea Mr. Hart. 
Selvivs on nom nies wee Mr. ByrrT. 
Leontivs i se oh as Major MoHuUN, 
Lievtenant ... eis mn pe Mr. CLv. 

Celia ... _— Mrs. MARSHAL, 


This play will begin at three o’clock exactly. 
Boxes, 4s. ; Pit, 2s. 6d. ; Middle Gallery, ts. 6¢. ; and Upper Gallery, 15. 
The actors of this company were entered as members of the 
royal household, were provided with a livery of scarlet and silver, 
and styled “ Gentlemen of the Great Chamber.” A fact which at 
once disposes of the vulgar error that actors in duly licensed build- 


ings were ever regarded as “rogues and vagabonds.” Killigrew’s 
VOL. CCLX. NO, 1863. S 
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company was a very fine one. Hart was Shakespeare’s grand 
nephew, being the grandson of the poet’s sister, and contem- 
poraries were enthusiastic in his laudation. “In all comedies and 
tragedies he was concerned in,” writes one, “he performed with 
that exactness and perfection that not any of his successors have 
equalled him.” Mohun, who had earned his title of Major in the 
civil wars, fighting on the side of the Cavaliers, was esteemed by 
the king, as a tragic actor, even above Hart ; Lacy, a famous Falstaff, 
the original Bayes in “ The Rehearsal,” mentioned in glowing terms 
by Pepys, was Charles’s favourite actor; a picture representing him 
in three characters may be seen at Hampton Court. It was at 
Drury Lane, in 1665, that Nell Gwynne, who was a pupil of Hart’s, 
made her first appearance as an actress in Dryden’s “ Indian Em. 
peror,” and it was here, while speaking the epilogue to Dryden’s 
“ Tyrannic Love ” (1669), that she first captivated the king. That 
very night, so the story goes, as soon as the curtain fell, he went 
behind the scenes and carried her off there and then. Killigrew was 
the first English manager who brought women upon the stage; the 
experiment had been tried by a French company, at Salisbury Court 
in 1629, to the overwhelming indignation of a virtuous audience. On 
the 8th of December, 1660, a lady sustained the part of Desdemona 
at the “ Red Bull,” in Vere Street, Clare Market. The name of the 
mother of the London stage is not known for certainty, though the 
probabilities are that it was Mrs. Sanderson, the lady who afterwards 
became Betterton’s wife. For some years after the Restoration, how- 
ever, youths continued to share with women the ré/es of tragedy and 
comedy heroines. 

At the same time that Killigrew obtained his patent another was 
granted to Sir William Davenant for a theatre in Salisbury Court, 
Fleet Street, and it was he, according to tradition, who first introduced 
scenic effects upon the public stage, though as far back as Elizabeth’s 
time they had been used in the court masques. In 1671 the theatre 
in Drury Lane was burned down, and in 1674 another was erected 
from the designs of Sir Christopher Wren. Eleven years later, how- 
ever, there was such a falling off in public patronage that the king 
commanded the two companies to unite at Drury Lane. Both Hart 
and Mohun retired upon this new arrangement; Lacy was dead, 
most of the great actors of the Restoration had passed away, and 
others had not yet risen up to take their places. Business went from 
bad to worse, and in 1690 aroguish lawyer, named Christopher Rich, 
bought the united patent for £80. It was under this régime that the 
stage, both commercially and socially, sank to the lowest depth of 
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degradation it has ever known in this country. The profits were 
divided into twenty parts; ten for the manager, which he sold 
to speculators, and ten for the performers. Cibber describes Rich 
as a sly tyrant, who gave the actors more liberty and fewer days’ 
pay than any of his predecessors: “ He would laugh with them 
over a bottle, and bite them in their bargains ; he kept them poor 
that they might not be able to rebel, and sometimes merry that they 
might not think of it. All their articles of agreement had a clause 
that he was sure to creep out at.” 

Yet. under this unworthy management were enrolled most ot 
those great actors whom Colley Cibber has immortalised in his 
“ Apology.” Betterton, Mountfort—slain by the notorious voué Lord 
Mohun—Kynaston, the famous boy-actress of Charles the First’s 
time, Leigh, Nokes, Underhill—names familiar to all readers of 
“The Tatler”—Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Bracegirdle, Mrs. Mountfort, &c. 
Betterton was one of the greatest actors that has ever adorned the 
English stage; nor were his histrionic talents his only title to respect, 
for there was no person in the land too high to honour him. 
Bishop Tillotson received him as an honoured guest at his table, and 
Dryden looked up to him as a critic. “The great” Mrs. Barry, as 
she was always called, was one of the grandest of all tragedy queens ; 
and of Mrs. Bracegirdle Cibber says that all the extravagance and 
frantic passion of Lee’s “ Alexander the Great” were excusable when 
she played Statira ; that scarcely an audience saw her that were 
less than half of them her lovers, without a suspected favourite 
among them. In an age of general dissoluteness Mrs. Bracegirdle 
bore an irreproachable reputation. The Earl of Burlington once 
sent her a letter and a present of china ; she kept the letter, but sent 
back the china by the footman who brought it, saying it must be a 
mistake ; that it was meant for his lady, and he must take it to her 
immediately. 

In 1695 the principal members of the company revolted from 
their tyrant, and fitted up a tennis court in Portugal Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn, as a theatre, to which they removed, leaving behind only the 
young and inferior actors. Deadly was the rivalry between the two 
houses, and at first the budding actors of Drury Lane had but little 
chance against the veterans who had seceded ; but actors, like every- 
body else, wear out in time. Betterton was now an old man; several 
were past the maturity of their powers, and Cibber and Wilks 
and Barton Booth, Mrs. Porter and Mrs. Oldfield, were rising to 
please new generations of playgoers. In 1705 the old company 
moved from Lincoln’s Inn to Sir John Vanbrugh’s new theatre in the 
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Haymarket, which stood on the same site as that now occupied by 
Her Majesty’s. Rich still continued to wield the sceptre of Drury 
Lane, and to cajole and cheat as before, until another eruption took 
place, and all the best of his company again seceded and went over 
to the new house. 

Tumblers, rope-dancers, dancing-dogs and men, and mountebanks 
of every description were resorted to by Rich to attract an apathetic 
public, until the grand jury of Middlesex, in 1699, coupled the two 
playhouses and the bear-gardens as nuisances and riotous and dis- 
orderly assemblies that ought to be suppressed. These abuses rose 
to such a height, and the complaints of the actors, who found friends 
in high quarters, were so unremitting, that in 1709 the Lord 
Chamberlain silenced the patent by his authority, and closed the 
theatre. Christopher Rich died in 1714, while his new house in 
Lincoln’s Inn, afterwards opened by his son John, under the 
combined patent of Killigrew and Davenant, was building. This 
patent was afterwards transferred to Covent Garden. Mr. William 
Collier, also a lawyer, but a different kind of man from his pre- 
decessor, now obtained a licence, during the queen’s pleasure, to 
open Drury Lane. At the queen’s death in 1714, through the 
influence of Sir Richard Steele, who became one of the principal 
directors, the licence was changed to a patent, and it was under this 
authority the theatre was kept open until 1843. 

The first epoch of the history of Drury Lane Theatre closes 
with the silencing of the old patent, or rather united patents, in 
1709; and during that half-century all the greatest actors of the 
period had matriculated upon its boards. Equally brilliant were its 
literary annals. Most of the productions of the finest of our dramatic 
writers since the days of Shakespeare were here first presented to 
the public ; among these may be noted the greater portion of Dryden’s 
plays, which, with all their faults, contain, excepting only “ Absalom 
and Achitophel,” some of his best work ; indeed, it is not too much 
to say that those who are unacquainted with them are only half 
acquainted with the genius of their author. Etherege wrote for the 
Duke’s Theatre, so did Otway. Most of Shadwell’s, Sedley’s, and 
Aphra Behn’s comedies were also first represented by “‘ His Highness’s 
Servants” ; but Nat Lee and Southern wrote nearly all their plays 
for Drury Lane; and despite the rant of the one and the over- 
accentuated sentimentality of the other, they did some good work, 
which kept the stage for upwards of a century and a half, and made 
the fortunes of many an actor and actress: It was in Southern’s 
“Tsabella, or the Fatal Marriage,” that Mrs. Siddons first took 
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London by storm ; and his “Oronooko” was, until well within 
living memory, a favourite part with leading tragedians, while most 
of the great actors of the past have delighted in the wild flights of 
Lee’s “Alexander.” Congreve’s “Old Bachelor” was brought out 
here in 1693, and “The Double Dealer” in 1694; the rest of his 
pieces were written for Lincoln’s Inn. Here, also, were first per- 
formed Wycherley’s “Love in a Wood,” 1694; “The Country 
Wife,” and “Plain Dealer;” Farquhar’s “Love in a Bottle,” 
“ Constant Couple,” “Sir Harry Wildair,” ‘The Inconstant,” and 
“The Recruiting Officer ;” Steele’s ‘‘ Funeral; or, Grief 4 la Mode,” 
“ The Tender Husband,” “The Lying Lover” (the original of Foote’s 
“ Liar”), and “The Conscious Lovers.” All Cibber’s plays were 
produced here; his best, “She Wou’d and She Wou’d Not,” “The 
Careless Husband,” and his version of “ Richard III.” previous to his 
becoming manager. Vanbrugh wrote only one piece for this theatre, 
“The False Friend ;” the rest of his plays were. brought out at the 
Queen’s Theatre (Haymarket) and Lincoln’s Inn. 

Under Collier’s license commenced the management of what was 
called the Triumvirate—Cibber, Wilks, and Dogget. The three 
managers were in striking contrast to each other. Cibber was the fine 
gentleman, his own Lord Foppington, and was never happy out of 
the society of a lord ; he was the only actor ever admitted to White’s 
club. Pope made him the hero of his “ Dunciad”; but Cibber, 
though he was probably the very worst Poet Laureate that ever 
penned a birthday ode, was no dunce, for his two comedies just 
named are among the best dramatic works of the last century. He 
was an admirable actor in comedy, when he knew the words, which 
his love of fashionable company frequently prevented, and he wrote 
the finest theatrical book, the “ Apology,” in the language. Wilks, 
though he moved in the best society, was entirely devoted to his 
profession ; so exact was he that he could recite a thousand lines 
without missing a single word, and during forty years was said never 
to have misplaced an article. He had few natural gifts for the stage, 
and yet by study he became an incomparable actor. He was the 
original Don Felix of “The Wonder,” Sir Harry Wildair, Mirabel, 
Captain Plume, &c., and in these parts, as well as in Prince Hal, 
was unapproachable. He was the most pathetic of Macduffs, and the 
finest Hamlet ofhis day. As an actor, Dogget, in his own peculiar line, 
was equal to either of his associates, but he was quite apart from 
both ; his passion was the Stock Exchange, and every moment he 
could spare from his professional duties was devoted to this pursuit ; 
he was mean and miserly. Everybody has heard of the coat and 
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badge he left to be rowed for by Thames watermen on the tst of 
August, to celebrate the accession of George the First. Dogget was 
a furious Whig, and it was his political intolerance that ultimately 
made him secede from his theatrical partnership. Barton Booth, 
who was generally regarded as Betterton’s successor in tragedy, created 
such a sensation as Cato, in’ Addison’s tragedy, that Lord Boling- 
broke suggested he should be admitted to a share of the patent, and as 
Booth was a pet with the aristocracy, a carriageand six almost nightly 
waiting at the stage door to convey him to some noble house, this 
was little short of a command. Dogget was so indignant at being 
controlled by a Tory that he withdrew in high dudgeon, and ulti- 
mately received £600 for his interest in the patent, the exacc sum 
which Booth paid for his admission. Booth was a gentleman by birth, 
and a scholar, and these advantages were not lost in his acting ; but 
he had not the versatility of either of his great predecessors, Hart or 
Betterton. He was successful only in heavy tragedy. Foremost 
among the ladies under the triumvirate manageinent was famous Ann 
Oldfield, who was advanced from behind the bar of the Mitre Tavern 
in St. James’s Market to be the associate of duchesses. She was 
the original and inimitable Lady Betty Modish of Cibber’s “ Careless 
Husband,” and the old actor writes of her in the most enthusiastic 
terms : “I have often seen her,” he says, “in private societies, where 
women of the best rank might have borrowed some part of her be- 
haviour without the least diminution of their sense or dignity.” She 
was equally great in tragedy. Chetwood says, in his “ History of the 
Stage,” “her piercing, flaming eye, with manner and action suiting, 
used to make me shrink with awe.” She was the original Jane Shore 
in Rowe’s tragedy of that name (1714). 

During twenty years Drury Lane enjoyed an almost uninterrupted 
prosperity. The share netted by each manager would not be thought 
much in these days; £1,500 was the largest, but Cibber boasts that 
no creditor ever asked twice for money. Wilks died first, then 
Booth, after which Cibber retired. But dark days again fell upon the 
National Theatre, and when, in 1732, it came into the hands of a 
gentleman named Highmore, who had acquired Booth’s share for 
#4,000, and Cibber’s for £3,0oo—Mrs. Wilks retaining hers—a 
revolt of the cumpany, stirred up by Colley’s worthless son, 
Theophilus, obliged him to close the house, a ruined man, and sell 
his share of the patent at a great sacrifice to a young fellow of good 
family, named Fleetwood. And now all the grand old actors, whom 
Colley Cibber has described with such graphic power in his book, 
had passed away or retired into private life without transmitting any 
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of their genius to their successors. ‘Tragedy was represented by Quin, 
and such mediocre artists as Ryan and Delane, mere mouthers of 
blank verse. Famous as Quin might have been in Cato and Falstaff, 
he was the most stilted of actors. There is no more powerfully drawn 
portrait in Churchill’s “ Rosciad” than that of this heavy tragedian : 
Heavy and phlegmatic he trod the stage ; 
Too proud for tenderness, too dull for rage. 

Quin made his first appearance at Drury Lane in 1717, but he soon 
afterwards passed over to Rich at Lincoln’s Inn, and it is to the rival 
house his career belongs rather than to the National Theatre. 

Another notable actor of this period was Charles Macklin. He 
had begun life as a badge-man or porter in Trinity College, Dublin : 
then he turned stroller. He made his first appearance in London, 
at Lincoln’s Inn, in 1725, and passed over to Drury Lane in 1733: 
He anticipated Garrick in essaying a more natural style of acting, 
which, however, was voted too familiar by his contemporaries. He 
made his first hit under Fleetwood’s management as Shylock, in a 
revival of Shakespeare’s “ Merchant of Venice,” which had not been 
played for forty years—a spurious piece by Lord Lansdowne, called 
“The Jew of Venice,” having usurped its place. Shylock had 
hitherto been played as a low comedy part, and it was with many 
misgivings that the manager consented to Macklin’s carrying out 
his idea of giving a tragic rendering of the character. Dogget had 
played Shylock, and made the people roar with laughter at his scene 
with Tubal ; Macklin made them roar also, but with deafening 
shouts of applause, while the terrible earnestness of his trial scene 
held them spell-bound. It was said that George II. was so impressed 
by this performance—and it would have been difficult to have -found 
a more unimaginative individual than his Hanoverian Majesty—that 
he could not sleep all night after witnessing it. The next morning, 
while in Council with Walpole, the latter happened to remark, “I 
wish there was some way of frightening the House of Commons.” 
“Send them to the theatre to see that Irishman act ; if that does not 
frighten them nothing will,” replied the king. Macklin’s reputation 
was established, he was invited to dine with Bolingbroke and Pope ; 
the latter wrote upon him the well-known couplet : 

This is the Jew 
That Shakespeare drew; 

and the play was the success of the season. 

But in this very year there appeared in the theatrical horizon a 
star which was destined to eclipse all surrounding luminaries. The 
actor is the reverse of the poet—he is made, not born ; a certain 
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nervous and impulsive temperament is necessary, but beyond this 
the born genius for the stage is a myth. Many people believe that 
Edmund Kean’s was untutored genius, and that its flashes were 
inspirations of the moment, whereas Kean was the most painstaking 
of students, and would sometimes spend a couple of days upon the 
consideration of one of those seemingly unpremeditated flashes. 
Perhaps the only exception to this dictum that the annals of the 
English stage can show is David Garrick. From a child of eleven 
years old he was an amateur actor, it is true, but previous to his 
taking London by storm at the remote theatre in Goodman’s Fields, 
as Richard ILI. in 1741, his professional experience had been con- 
fined to going on for harlequin one night at that house when Yates 
was taken ill—this was his débuf—and afterwards playing a short 
engagement with the same company at Ipswich. Yet within a few 
weeks competent judges considered that he surpassed Betterton, and 
Pope, who had sat at the feet of the great actor of the Restoration, 
said of him, “ That young man never had an equal and will never 
have a rival.” The patent theatres were deserted, and both were 
glad to make overtures to him. He arranged with Fleetwoud for 
4£,600 per annum, and appeared at Drury Lane in May, 1742. 

The fortunes of the National Theatre were, however, still fluctuat- 
ing ; Fleetwood was deeply in debt to his actors, and riots and dis- 
turbances of all kind were frequent, until a Norwich manufacturer 
named Lacey took up the patent for £6,400, and an annuity payable 
to Fleetwood of £600 a year. The money was found by two 
bankers, Green and Amber, but the panic caused by the Rebellion 
brought ruin to these gentlemen and embarrassment to the new 
lessee. In 1747 Garrick entered into partnership with him, finding 
money for two-thirds of his responsibilities, which amounted to 
412,000, under an agreement by which he was to receive £500 a 
year for management, and £500 a year for acting ; the profits to be 
equally divided between the partners. With a splendid company, 
including himself, Macklin, Spranger, Barry, who at Covent Garden 
had achieved a success scarcely inferior to his own ; Mrs. Pritchard, 
a noble ¢ragédienne ; Mrs. Cibber, the most tender and exquisite of 
Juliet and Ophelias ; delightful Peg Woffington, most inimitable 
of high-comedy actresses, to say nothing of her tragic powers ; 
and Kitty Clive, unapproachable in the broader comedy. The 
revival of Shakespeare’s “ Macbeth,” which had been shelved since 
the Restoration in favour of a garbled version of Davenant’s, was the 
first great event of the new management. Garrick played the Thane 
of Glamis in a scarlet coat and powdered wig, and Mrs. Pritchard 
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Lady Macbeth in a hoop: but they thrilied the audience by such 
acting as perhaps has not been seen since in the same characters. 
This was the golden age of the National Theatre. And yet in 1763, 
though it could still boast of one of the finest companies in Europe, 
the receipts fell to £30, £15, and even to #5 a night. That was 
the time when Garrick took his famous Continental trip, and roused 
so much enthusiasm among his Continental admirers. He did not 
become sole manager of Drury Lane until Lacey’s death, in 1773. 
At this period the expenses of the theatre, according to an authentic 
document published a little time ago in Votes and Queries, were 
£522 7s. 6d. weekly. In this list Lacey’s salary is set down as. 
£16 13s. Garrick’s, for management, is the same ; and for acting, 
417 10s. Think of that, ye modern players! Spranger Barry and 
wife, a great actress, who thereafter as Mrs. Crawford contended, 
and not unsuccessfully, for the palm with Siddons, £450; Mrs. 
Abington, thereafter the original Lady Teazle, and one of the finest 
comedy actresses of the London or any other stage, £8. In 1776 
Garrick announced his farewell performances, an announcement 
which brought people to town from the remotest parts of the country, 
and even from foreign lands, and on the roth of June, as Don Felix 
in “ The Wonder,” he made his last appearance upon any stage. 

Brinsley Sheridan succeeded to the dramatic throne of Old Drury 
in 1777. The production of his comedy of the ‘* School for Scandal” 
in that year inaugurated the new management with a distinguished 
success. On October 10, 1782, Siddons, who had appeared as 
Portia seven years previously and failed direfully, made her rentrée 
at Drury Lane as Isabella, in Southern’s play of that name. And 
with what a difference! Her beautiful face and form, the exquisite 
tones of her voice, her deep tenderness, seized upon every heart, and 
her overwhelming agony thrilled every soul as it had never been 
thrilled before. Men wept, women fell into hysterics, transports of 
applause shook the house, the excitement and enthusiasm were 
almost terrible in their intensity, and the curtain fell amidst such 
acclamations as perhaps even Garrick had never roused. The salary 
she was engaged at was #5 a week. The next year John Philip 
Kemble made his first appearance upon these boards as Hamlet, and 
created considerable attention but no enthusiasm. 

In 1791 the old theatre, which had witnessed the triumphs of so 
many great actors, had fallen so into decay that it was found neces- 
sary to pull it down. The new one was opened on March 12, 1794. 
The old house had held 2,000 people and £800 ; the new one held 
3,611, or nearly 600 more than the present building. Kemble was 
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Sheridan’s manager, except during an interval of four years, from 
1798 to 1802; in the latter year he became part proprietor of the 
Covent Garden patent, his sister going with him. In 1809 Drury 
Lane was burned down for the second time, and when it was 
rebuilt and re-opened three years afterwards the proprietors, with 
Whitbread the brewer at their head, declined to accept Sheridan as a 
tenant. The régime of the great wit had neither been honourable to 
himself nor to the stage ; actors, employés, and tradespeople were 
unpaid, the scenery was dilapidated, the wardrobes were shabby, the 
discipline was lax ; a combination of circumstances that could not 
but tell against the artistic and commercial success of the undertaking. 

And now let us again suspend for a little the histrionic records 
of the house to take a glance at its literature. During the reign of 
the triumvirate, from 1709 to 1732, several remarkable plays were 
produced : Addison’s “Cato,” Rowe’s “Jane Shore,” and Mrs. 
Centlivre’s “ The Wonder,” in 1713 ; Cibber’s ** Nonjuror,” a version 
of Molitre’s “ Tartuffe,” adapted to the political ideas of the time, 
1718—afterwards altered by Bickerstaff and renamed “The Hypo- 
crite”; Steele’s “‘ Conscious Lovers,” and Young’s “ Revenge,” 1721 ; 
Cibber’s and Vanbrugh’s fine comedy, “The Provoked Husband,” 
1727; Lillo’s “ George Barnwell,” 1731. The middle of the eight- 
eenth century was a period when universal stagnation reigned in 
every department of literature, more especially in the dramatic ; a 
maudlin, sentimental comedy, utterly false to nature, took the place 
of the brilliant, if coarse, Queen Anne school ; while tragedy walked 
on stilts far above the heads of humanity, clothed in the dreariest 
and most frigid of verse. Even under Garrick matters were little if 
any better ; all his great successes were achieved in characters created 
by dead and gone dramatists. Arthur Murphy’s best comedies—and 
these have much life and bustle—were however produced at Drury 
Lane, notably “The Way to Keep Him,” 1760, and “ All in the 
Wrong,” 1761. Edward Moore’s bald and gloomy, yet powerful 
play, “The Gamester,” still performed by Mr. Barry Sullivan, was 
also brought out here in 1753. George Colman the Elder wrote his 
two admirable comedies, “The Jealous Wife,” 1761, and “The 
Clandestine Marriage,” 1766, for this house. Cumberland’s “ West 
Indian,” his best work, and a famous play in its day, though it would 
now be thought very artificial, was first played here in 1771. 

There were numerous new plays written and performed during 
this period, but as their names and those of their authors are 
known only to students of dramatic literature it would be useless to 
repeat them. As we have previously said, Sheridan almost in- 
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augurated his management with “ The School for Scandal,” 1777, and 
“ The Critic” followed in 1779. Twenty years later he brought out 
“ Pizarro,” an adaptation from a play of Kotzebue, a rhetorical and 
bombastic production, by which, as it applied to the political 
situation of the day, he crowded Drury Lane for sixty nights, taking 
£1,000 a night. No other work that need be mentioned here 
was produced under his, from a literary point of view, singularly 
barren management. 

And now to resume our chronicle. ‘The new Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, was opened in 1812, under the management of Dr. 
Arnold, assisted by a committee of lords and gentlemen, including 
Lord Byron, the Earl of Derby, the Earl of Essex, Samuel Whitbread, 
Douglas Kinnaird, &c. But the new house was a failure ; what 
dramatic talent there was in the theatrical world was at Covent 
Garden, under Kemble, and, with few exceptions, mediocrities only 
possessed the stage of the National Theatre. Several new actors 
appeared, but all failed, until, on the 26th of January, 1814, an 
obscure country actor, named Edmund Kean, who had been 
engaged in sheer desperation, a very model of a strolling player, 
shabby, almost shoeless, whom the mediocrities treated at rehearsal 
with unconcealed contempt, made his appearance here as Shylock to an 
indifferent and half-filled house ; but when the curtain fell upon the 
fourth act it was upon such a burst of wild enthusiasm as had not 
been heard since the night Siddons played Isabella for the first time 
before a London audience. The next day all London was ringing 
with the fame of the new actor. Richard was his next impersonation. 
“ Just returned from seeing Kean in Richard,” wrote Byron in his 
diary. “ By Jove, he is a soul! Life, nature, truth, without exaggera- 
tion or diminution.” Coleridge said it was reading Shakespeare by 
flashes of lightning. The receipts rose from £100 to £600 nightly. 
After his third appearance Whitbread raised his salary from £8 to 
#20. One week the committee presented him with £ 100, the next 
with £500, while splendid presents flowed in upon him from all 
sides; society fawned upon him, flattered him, courted him. During 
six years he sustained the fortunes of Drury Lane upon his own 
shoulders; rivals rose up, fine actors, but all paled before the 
splendour of his overwhelming genius. By 1819 the committee of 
noblemen and gentlemen had grown tired of wielding the dramatic 
sceptre, and in that year the National Theatre passed into the hands 
of that eccentric genius and fine actor—immortalised in the pages of 
Elia—Robert William Elliston. Elliston had been before the London 
public since 1796. In 1804 he had made a marked success at Old 
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Drury, as the Duke Aranza in Tobin’s “ Honeymoon,” and he had 
been already manager of the Olympic and the Surrey. Stories 
innumerable are told of his eccentricities; as when the “‘ Coronation 
of George the Fourth” was produced as a pageant upon Drury Lane 
stage, he advanced to the footlights, and, extending his hands towards 
the pit, solemnly exclaimed, “Bless ye, my people !”—and he had a 
medal struck for distribution among the audience. Upon the 
occasion of Kean’s arrival in London, after his second visit to 
America, Elliston conducted him to the theatre in a sort of triumphal 
procession, the manager being in a carriage drawn by four greys, and 
attended by six outriders in the costumes of all nations, followed by 
a troop of horsemen, made up of jockeys, bruisers, &c. The terms 
under which Elliston undertook the management of Drury Lane 
were simply ruinous, The rental was to be £10,200, and all rates 
were to be paid by him ; there were 635 perpetual free admissions, 
and he engaged to spend £6,000 in beautifying the building before 
the commencement of the second season. Among his company 
were Kean, Pope, Holland, Mrs. West, Mrs. Egerton, Dowton, 
Munden, Harley, Oxberry, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Edwin, Miss Kelly, 
Mrs. Orger, Braham, &c. Business was good, but no prosperity 
could stand against such enormous expenses. After struggling with 
debt and difficulty for some time, in 1826 he became bankrupt. 
During his seven years’ lesseeship he had spent 4 30,000 in improving 
the property and paid £66,000 for rent. ‘The whole of his liabilities 
amounted only to £ 5,500, and for this security was offered, but the 
shareholders would have nothing but their bond, and closed the 
doors against him. 

A heavy Nemesis fell upon the extortioners, for the legitimate 
glories of the National Theatre departed with Elliston. Stephen 
Price was the next lessee; his reign was a very short one, and was 
remarkable only for introducing Edwin Forrest, the howling American 
tragedian, to an English audience. It was under his management that 
Charles Kean, in 1827, made his first appearance upon the stage as 
young Norval, in “ Douglas.” But Mr. Price very soon followed 
his predecessors into the bankruptcy court. “The Poet” Bunn, as 
“Punch” used to style him, was the next monarch of Old Drury. 
During his tenancy he gathered some remarkable talent about him ; 
as scenic artists he had David Roberts and Clarkson Stanfield ; in 
his triple company for ballet, opera, and drama, he included Taglioni, 
Duvernay, Elssler, Cerito, Braham, Sinclair, Templeton, Malibran, 
Miss Stephens, Macready, Wallack, Dowton, Knight, Keeley, Harley, 
Liston, Mathews, Mrs. W. West, Mrs. Waylett, Miss Smithson 
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(Berlioz’s wife), Fanny Kelly, Ellen Tree, Mrs. Stirling, Mrs. 
Glover, &c., &c. SBalfe’s “Bohemian Girl,” “Siege of Rochelle,” 
and Wallace’s “‘ Maritana” were produced under his management. 
But Bunn was only a showman after all, and the classic theatre under 
his management was everything by turns—a concert-hall, a circus, 
and even an arena for wild beasts ; for it was here, in 1839, that Van 
Amburgh, the lion-tamer, gave his extraordinary exhibition of brute- 
taming. But neither opera, ballet, drama, or wild beasts could 
save Bunn from the doom of his predecessors ; he took Captain 
Polhill, M.P. for Bedford, into partnership with him, and leased Covent 
Garden, carrying on the two large theatres at the same time. In 
three years the gallant captain retired with a loss of £100,000. 
Bunn struggled on for a little longer, but collapsed at last. It was 
under him that pantomimes began to take a prominent position in 
the year’s entertainments. Alexander Lee was the next victim, and 
he retired with a loss of £ 10,000. 

At the end of 1841, for a brief period, the ancient glories of the 
theatre were revived under Macready’s management. Macready was 
a great reformer ; he swept away the shameful abuses which had so 
long disgraced the auditorium, and which, doubtless, had much to 
do with the prejudices against theatrical amusements that were so 
rampant at the time, and introduced an order and a decorum til 
then almost unknown; while behind the curtain he initiated that 
magnificent and accurate mounting of plays that has now become 
the sine gua non of success. He gathered about him a splendid 
company—James Anderson, Phelps, Ryder, Keeley, Harley, Elton, 
Mrs. Nesbitt, Mrs. Stirling, Mrs. Keeley, Miss P. Horton—to 
illustrate some of the finest plays in the English language ; but the 
enormous rental, the cruel burden of silver tickets that half filled 
the best seats on the best nights, and other extortionate conditions 
swallowed up profit and principal, and at the end of two years the 
great tragedian had to retire with an empty purse and wrecked 
health. 

With Macready, the star of Drury Lane as a National Theatre 
sank for ever. In 1843 the new licensing Act was passed by which 
the patent theatres lost their monopoly of the legitimate drama, and 
Shakespeare and Sheridan were as free to the Surrey as they were to 
Covent Garden. Hammond, an actor, succeeded Macready, and 
ruined himself. Infatuated Bunn made another trial, after which he 
had to retire to Boulogne and depend upon a friend for mere sub- 
sistence. Jullien was the nextadventurer to lose hismoney. Then came 
James Anderson, 1850-51 ; he produced “ Azael” and “ Ingomar,” 
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with a fine company and splendidly mounted, but expenses swallowed 
up receipts and more. An American circus, however, under the 
management of McCulloch, cleared thousands in the Exhibition year. 
Gye was manager for a few months; after which the great theatre 
reached its lowest depth of degradation. In as many weeks three 
managers, utterly impecunious, opened the house. One of these, 
named Bolton, onthe Saturday summoned the company upon the stage, 
told them he had no money whatever, turned upon his heel and was 
seen no more. After this thecommittee let the theatre to E. T. Smith 
at a rental of £3,500. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” inaugurated the 
season (Boxing night, 1852), and this, followed by Charles Reade’s 
“ Gold,” taken from his novel “‘ Never Too Late to Mend,” turned 
the tide of fortune. In the next year Gustavus Brooke was the 
bright particular star, and drew large houses. But Smith, like Bunn, 
was a showman, and alternated Brooke, Miss Glyn, Charles Mathews, 
with a man-fly who crawled upon the ceiling, and Rachel with a 
circus. Smith might have succeeded had he confined his enormous 
energy within reasonable bounds; but he was at the same time 
lessee of Drury Lane, the Alhambra, Her Majesty’s, and a travelling 
circus ; landlord of the Radnor Tavern at the top of Chancery Lane, 
wine merchant, auctioneer, picture dealer, land agent, bill discounter, 
newspaper proprietor, and many other things besides. Next in the 
order of succession of Drury monarchs were Falconer and Chatterton. 
Edmund Falconer made £13,000 at the Lyceum by the “ Peep 
o’ Day,” and lost every farthing at Drury Lane. Yet those who 
remember his production of “King John,” his splendid revival ot 
Milton’s “Comus,” and Byron’s “ Manfred,” with Phelps, Walter 
Montgomery, Mrs. Herman Vezin, must admit it was not for want of 
meriting public support. Poor Falconer, a clever man and one who 
experienced the strangest vicissitudes—a strolling manager and actor, 
not unfrequently almost shoeless and foodless—he suddenly rose to 
affluence, and as suddenly fell to his old position. Chatterton 
became sole lessee of Drury Lane in 1866. He began excellently : 
Shakespeare and the old comedies illustrated by such artists as Phelps, 
Walter Montgomery, Barry Sullivan, Ryder, Swinbourne, Miss Helen 
Faucit, Mrs. Herman Vezin, Miss Neilson, Miss Wallis. In his 
third season Miss Madge Robertson, now Mrs. Kendal, made her 
first appearance in London in Halliday’s “Great City,” the first of 
those pandéramic dramas of modern life which have since been 
developed to such extraordinary proportions—or disproportions—on 
this very stage. A real cab and a real horse were the sensation of 
this piece: how we have advanced in realism since then! A series 
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of dramatic adaptations of Scott’s novels, particularly “ Ivanhoe,” 
with beautiful Adelaide Neilson as Rebecca, kept up the fortunes of 
the theatre. But the inevitable fate to which all Drury Lane managers 
seem ultimately to be destined overtook him at last. At the end of 
the eleventh season, on February 4, 1879, his lesseeship terminated 
with liabilities amounting to £36,000. Yet Drury Lane must not 
be held entirely responsible for these losses ; not content with an 
undertaking which was quite sufficient to absorb the energies of any 
one man, he must take two other London theatres, the Adelphi and 
Princess’s, both of which proved unprofitable speculations. On 
November 6, 1879, Mr. Augustus Harris took up the sceptre ; he 
has fallen upon more fortunate times than his predecessors, when 
dramatic amusements are more largely patronised than they have 
been since the days of Elizabeth and James I. Under his direction 
pantomime has been carried to a height of costly magnificence never 
dreamed of by any previous manager of old Drury. 

The literary record of the present century may be contained in a 
single sentence, for it is not too much to say that during the last 
seventy years no play has been put upon the stage that will take a 
permanent place in our dramatic literature. 

Drury Lane has undergone many alterations since its erection in 
1812. Elliston altered the shape of the auditorium from circular to 
horse-shoe at a cost of £21,000, and the portico in Catherine Street 
and colonnade in Little Russell Street were not added until 1831. 
It underwent extensive renovation in 1866. The present dimensions 
of the building are 131 feet from north to south, and 237 from east 
to west ; beyond this is a space of 93 feet devoted to scene rooms, 
making the entire length 330 feet. 

With the exception of the Théatre Francais the annals of Drury 
Lane are the most illustrious of all European theatres. Upon no 
other stage, save that presided over by the genius of Moliére, have so 
many great actors strutted and fretted their brief hours. There is 
little chance of its old glories ever being revived, but as long as the 
English drama exists its noblest memories must be inextricably 


associated with the National Theatre. 
H. BARTON BAKER. 
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AN ALPINE VILLAGE. 


N six hours’ drive from Coire, we reach the little village of Wiesen, 
I in Canton Grisons, perched on a sunny slope, near the en- 
trance to the gorge of the Ziige. As far as Lenz the road is familiar 
to those who have crossed to the Engadine by the passes of the 
Julier or Albula. Beyond Lenz, the road branches to the left, and 
is carried high along the hill side, through fine and wild scenery, 
past the ancient castle of Belfort and the quaint village of Schmitten, 
with its gorgeously painted houses and its church on the summit of a 
green hill, approached by a path beside which are dotted, like sentry 
boxes, seven white little chapels. Wiesen is situate at a height of 
about 700 feet above the Landwasser, a rapid mountain torrent, and 
4,771 feet above the level of the sea. The scenery on all sides is 
magnificent. There is an old-world atmosphere about the place 
which is very charming. In the quaint streets of the old village (as 
distinguished from the modern part of Wiesen) the houses bear 
curious and half-obliterated inscriptions, the walls are decorated with 
odd drawings, and the windows protected by iron trellis-work. Every 
peasant as he passes has a genial “ Guten Tag” to say, and the only 
indication that is given of the presence of the English is in the friendly 
way the villagers receive the ubiquitous photographer. ‘“ You are 
going to make a picture,” they remark, as they see the well-known 
tripod and case, and, on assenting, they invariably take special care 
to place themselevs so that the view may be quite subservient to 
their portraits. You lead them farther off, and they stand immovable, 
with arms hanging straight down at their sides, and heels together, 
till they see the cap replaced on the lens, when they once more awake 
into life and saunter away. 

Should the very unusual event of a death take place in Wiesen, 
the whole village goes into mourning-for three weeks. Probably 
this is to be accounted for by the fact that everyone is related to 
everyone else—more or less—and the inhabitants are, consequently, 
like one large family. The laws relating to Christmas Day, Easter 
Day, and Harvest-thanksgiving Day are very strict. With the excep- 
tion of the doctor and the pastor, no one is allowed to drive on 
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either of these festivals under pain of a fine or imprisonment. On 
Sundays, outside the church, the men assemble and place themselves 
on one side of the entrance, and the women on the other side. 
They remain there, the two parties never mingling, till the pastor 
arrives, and when he has entered the building, they throng in after 
him, and take their places on different sides of the aisle. 

The post-office arrangements are excessively primitive, and I have 
been told that, on rare occasions, when a letter arrives for some one 
at Jenisberg, the tiny village opposite Wiesen, it is allowed to remain 
at the post office till the villagers from Jenisberg come over on the 
following Sunday to church. 

I was awakened one night when last staying at Wiesen by a terrific 
din in the street, just under my window. It might have been shout- 
ing, or it might have been quarrelling. In any case it made the night 
hideous. As the sounds at length died away in the distance, I con- 
sidered how best I could inform the landlord, Mr. Palmy, of the 
matter, and have the disturber of my slumbers restrained. 

“Mr. Palmy,” I said, next morning, “ there was a very disorderly 
person making a great noise outside the hotel last night ; he ought 
not to be allowed to wander about and make such a commotion so 
late.” 

“ What time was it?” Mr. Palmy inquired. 

“ About midnight, I think,” was my answer. 

“Then,” remarked Mr. Palmy, “it must have been the watch- 
man !” 

“The watchman!” I exclaimed ; “ but what does he mean by 
making such a noise ?” 

“Oh, he séngs.” 

“Does he?” I inquired sceptically. ‘Then what does he sing 
about? Do you know the words of his song?” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Palmy ; “ he sings— 

Hort, ihr Herren, und lasst euch sagen, 
Unsere Glock hat zwolf geschlagen ; 
Zwolf, das ist das End der Zeit : 
Mensch, bedenk die Ewigkeit.” ! 

“One would think of ‘the end of time’ on hearing him sing, 
even without understanding the words,” I observed ; “ anything more 
appalling I never had the misfortune to hear.” 


1 Hear, my masters, let me tell, 
Twelve has sounded from our bell, 
Twelve, that is of time the end, 
Bids you think what road you wend, 
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Mr. Palmy then told me that the watch is kept by a different 
person every night. Each adult male of the inhabitants of the village 
takes it in turn to fulfil this duty. Fortunately, the individual 
with the remarkable voice seems to combine strength of lungs and 
originality of style to an extent not attained by his neighbours ! 

A dance is sometimes given in the little village, and on such 
an occasion each girl who joins in the festivity brings bread and 
cakes for herself and her partners, and the young men supply wine 
and coffee. When one of the villagers is about to leave Wiesen, and 
expects to remain away for a considerable time, the neighbours meet 
together in one of the chd/ets, and partake of the Veltliner wine which 
is the favourite drink in the Grisons. All the public works are 
carried on by the inhabitants themselves, and when a heavy snow- 
fall takes place a man from each house is sent to work on the roads 
till the communication is once more opened. No one is exempt 
from this order, but, on payment of a certain sum, a substitute can 
be obtained. The cultivation of the land on the steep slopes is 
carried on by the aid of a rope which is passed round a post, and a 
wheelbarrow attached to each end. The labourer who descends 
helps to pull up the barrow of the man who is mounting, so that the 
latter has only to steady his barrow in addition to lifting his own 
weight. Occasionally, but very rarely, the rope breaks, and then 
the person who is going down almost invariably has a nasty fall. 

But the old-world life of Wiesen is likely soon to be disturbed, 
for the place bids fair to rival Davos as a winter health resort. 

Winter in the heights of Switzerland is very pleasant, and there 
are none of those hardships which many people seem to consider 
inseparable from a winter residence in a valley which is covered with 
snow for four or five months of the year. I have often been asked if 
the winter guests at Davos or St. Moritz are not often snowed up, and 
unable to leave their quarters from the beginning of November to 
the end of March. This idea is quite a mistaken one. The roads 
are rarely blocked, even after a very heavy fall of snow, for more 
than a few hours, and a journey in a sledge is generally accomplished 
in a shorter time than one in a vehicle on wheels. Skating and 
tobogganing, sledging and walking, are the amusements which 
occupy the visitor during the day; and after dinner, dancing, con- 
certs, and theatricals are the evening entertainments of those who 
spend the winter at Davos or in the Engadine. The bracing air 
works wonders for the majority of those who come to be cured in 
the Alps ; but there is no doubt that many invalids suffering from 
pulmenary and other disorders make more progress towards recovery 
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at altitudes between 4,000 and 5,000 feet, than between 5,000 and 
6,000 feet. Till last year a winter health resort in Switzerland, at an 
altitude of about 4,500 feet, was altogether unknown, but in the autumn 
of 1884, several English people, who had wintered the year before at 
St. Moritz, determined to try Wiesen, and they remained there from 
October till May. They gained more benefit at Wiesen than they 
had in the Engadine, and found the air milder, and the wind less keen, 
than at Davos. The result of meteorological observations carried on 
at Wiesen last winter by an English doctor staying there clearly 
proved that the weather was more favourable than at either St. Moritz 
or Davos. The two hotels, both belonging to the same proprietor, 
are very comfortable, and the prices are moderate. They were kept 
open for the reception of winter guests last year for the first time. A 
doctor resided at the Hétel Belle Vue, and one will now remain there 
permanently for the whole year. In spring, Wiesen is very suitable 
for persons who have wintered in the Swiss heights. This is quite 
the most difficult time of year at which to find a place which shall be 
milder than the Engadine or Davos, and yet neither damp or relaxing. 
My attention was forcibly called to this great want by a conversation 
which I overheard a short time ago. I cannot do better than repeat 
the remarks of the two gentlemen by whom it was carried on, one of 
whom had spent several winters at Davos : 

“ And after passing the winter in the heights, where do people 
generally go in the spring?” 

“To Ragaz, Thusis, or Promontognio,” was the answer. 

* Are there no other places for invalids to go to within a short 
distance of their winter quarters, which are dry and bracing, and 
yet milder than Davos or the Engadine? Surely the places you have 
mentioned must be damp and relaxing ; in fact, not much better than 
England,” remarked the first speaker. 

“ That’s quite true,” said his friend ; “ but I think it'sa matter of 
habit with most people. Doctors advise invalids to break their 
journey to England at the various places I have spoken of, and as 
soon as the skating and tobogganing are rendered impossible by the 
melting of the snow, people begin to feel bored, and they long for 
the luxuriant vegetation of the plains after the brown slopes sorecently 
divested of their white covering. They beg their doctors to. allow 
them to go to Ragaz, or whatever place they select, for a few weeks 
before returning to England. Down they all flock. But almost 
invariably they suffer from the bad effects of the damp and relaxing 
air, and arrive at home far less able to endure the English climate 


than they would have been after a journey direct from the heights.” 
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“Then do you advise people to stay at Davos, or at St. Moritz, 
till they go to England ?” 

“No, I can’t say, on the whole, that I do. I have found the 
winds in spring very trying at both these places ; yet I am sure that 
going down is even worse than remaining. What is wanted is an 
intermediate station, dry and bracing, but less keen than Davos or 
the Engadine.” 

The conversation ceased, but it led me to ponder on the subject, 
by no means for the first time, and finally I decided to make known 
as widely as possible my experience of Wiesen as a winter and spring 
health resort. 

By the time that the snow-melting sets in at Davos, which is 
sometimes early in March and sometimes in April, this some- 
what unpleasant period is generally quite over at Wiesen, and 
the piercing winds which blow in spring in the Engadine and 
Davos do not reach the more sheltered neighbourhood of Wiesen. 
In May the scene becomes fairylike in its beauty. In front are 
the three fine peaks of Piz d’Aela, the Tinzenhorn, and Piz Michel. 
Below the village steep woods and meadows slope down to the river, 
crossed at a height of nearly 300 feet by the picturesque old covered 
bridge of Jenisberg. The ground is carpeted with fragrant lilies of 
the valley, and the slopes are studded with blue gentians. There are 
numberless walks, suitable for the delicate, and long excursions which 
can be made by the robust, while the drive to Davos through the 
gorge of the Ziige rivals that through the celebrated Via Mala. Wiesen 
is also very pleasant in the autumn, and some English families, who 
like the quiet of the place and the purity of the air, remain during the 
summer. If some of our well-known London physicians whd visit 
Davos in winter would, on leaving, drive to Coire vi Wiesen, instead 
of going away by Landquart, they would then be enabled to form an 
idea of the resources of the place as a health resort in spring’ and 
winter, and would find their knowledge of its climate most useful 
for cases which they doubt the advisability of ordering to higher 


altitudes, 
E. BURNABY, 



















A FRENCH FISHING EXPEDITION. 


HE French are so little given to distant commercial expeditions, 
especially to such as are of a maritime character, that there is 

ground for surprise in the fact that a large number of their fishermen 
annually betake themselves to the confines of the Arctic Ocean for 
the purpose of engaging in the cod-fishery. It seems but natural to 
a people like ourselves that English ships and English traders should 
be found wherever there is occupation for them. Asa matter of fact, 
they are everywhere to be met with. But in these high latitudes, 
less distant from the shores of England than from those of France, we 
not only find large numbers of Frenchmen, but we discover them to 
be far more numerous than the men of any other nationality. During 
the fishing season, there are for every English vessel in Icelandic waters 
from ten to fifteen of our Gallic neighbours’ barks. And the latter 
outnumber those of all other nations present in the proportions of at 
least five to one. Faskrud Fiord on the eastern side of the island and 
Patreks Fiord on the western side resemble in May Normandy sea- 
ports in the aspect of the seafaring population. This singular dispro- 
portion in the nationality of the immigrant fishermen is in the main an 
outcome of a curious industry which has grown up in recent times in 
the north of France—namely, the furnishing of codfish roe as bait to 
the sardine-fishers. It is not to be understood, however, that the 
procuring of this material is now the chief purpose of the sending of 
a numerous fleet of boats to Iceland. The demand for bait first led 
those interested in the matter to have recourse to these waters. But 
the enterprise, once engaged in, afforded an opportunity for extending 
the fishing industry of the north of France, or rather for creating a 
new one for the benefit of that locality. The attention of speculative 
shipowners was speedily attracted to this chance, and they were not 
slow to avail themselves of the promising opportunity. In a few 
years they succeeded in establishing the Iceland cod-fishery as it 
now exists, an important adjunct to the home industry. The enter- 
prise is kept up by sending out annually a large and well-equipped 
fleet of fishing-boats, provisioned for a seven months’ absence, and 
provided with “runners,” or light sailing-craft, to bring back the 
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early catches. This expedition has become, in point of magnitude, 
the most important of its kind in Europe. But besides its great and 
growing importance as a commercial undertaking, it possesses many 
interesting features, and offers a picture of seafaring life not to be 
met with elsewhere. 

Nearly all the ports on the northern coast of France take part in 
the expedition; but by far the greater number of boats—scarcely 
less than half the entire gathering—are sent out from Dunkirk, 
Paimpol follows next in the order of importance by adding forty- 
six boats to the fleet of ror that sailed from the former port last 
year, and Binic takes the third place with twenty-five boats. The 
number is swollen by the contributions of the lesser ports along 
the coast down to Saint-Malo, whence comes a goodly addition to 
the fleet. The entire expedition was in 1884 composed of 218 sail, 
a number less by twenty-three than that of the preceding year. This 
circumstance is to be accounted for by the unsatisfactory results of 
the season of 1883. The boats, which registered in the aggregate 
about 22,500 tons, were manned by about 4,000 men. 

The craft composing this expedition are owned chiefly by men 
who give their attention almost exclusively to this distant fishing ; 
some of them dispatch annually two or three of their larger boats to 
the Newfoundland coast. They are all of the “schooner” or the 
“ lugger ” class, the former greatly predominating. In size they vary 
from roo to 150 tons. Of the larger burthen, however, there are 
-but few, these being the new craft, which the owners have but 
recently begun to build. 

The equipment of these fishing-boats, especially the provision of 
a suitable commander and crew, is a matter demanding serious 
consideration and involving conditions not easily satisfied. The 
captains must be men of large experience, not merely in nautical 
affairs generally, but also in the navigation of the Icelandic waters. 
The changeful character of those stormy climes and the perilous 
approaches to the refuges in the “ fiords” make it necessary to the 
safety of the bark that her commander be well informed concerning 
these circumstances ; and the commercial success of the undertaking 
requires no less that he be intimately acquainted with the fishing- 
grounds, and possess a full knowledge of the habits of the fish 
frequenting them. Moreover, none, whether chief or subordinate, 
may occupy a place in these boats who are not in perfect health and 
of a constitution capable of enduring the hardships that have to 
be undergone and the unwholesome influences that are allowed to 
prevail. The captains have therefore to be selected from among 
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the seamen of former expeditions. This limiting of the choice 
enhances the money value of their services, and as well on this 
account as on that of the privations and risks of the enterprise, they 
claim and obtain high pay. The crews are composed partly of 
experienced seamen and partly of novices who engage for the season, 
attracted by the liberal rate of payment, and particularly by the bounty 
offered in the shape of an advance of about one-fourth of their 
earnings. Without these inducements it would be impossible to 
obtain the men needed for the expedition. The Frenchman leaves 
his native land with extreme reluctance even when enticed by fair 
prospects. But when he adds to the sentiment which attaches him 
to his home the recollection of the hardships and perils of a former 
voyage to these northern seas, he is not to be easily prevailed on to 
repeat his experiences. Hence it comes about that the fishermen of 
this expedition, considered apart from the regular seamen, have to be 
largely recruited each year from among the peasants who gain a hard 
living upon the lands bordering on the sea. Most of those who join 
are urged by pressing necessity ; though there are, of course, here as 
elsewhere, adventurous spirits who gladly avail themselves of the 
opportunity of escaping from the monotonous round of life into which 
they were born. These are the men who continue their service in the 
fishery year after year till they attain the rank of captain. But 
usually the determining circumstance is some debt that weighs heavily 
upon the family, or the need of a little ready money to enable the 
possessor to start in life on his own account with the long-desired 
wife of his choice. The captain who is seeking to recruit his crew 
for the coming season repairs on Sunday to those places of rendezvous 
where in every village the youth of the locality congregates. The 
neighbourhood of the church gates shortly after morning service 
affords him his best chance. He there makes his wants known and 
the advantages he is prepared to offer. He quickly perceives if there 
be one among those present who exhibits an interest in his proposals, 
and this one he singles out to be talked at through the medium of 
the rest present ; for he is careful to abstain from addressing his 
remarks to the interested.one. In this he shows no small degree of 
acuteness, One after another he sets out the inducements he has to 
offer. He usually begins by expressing his belief that the coming 
season will be a prosperous and a pleasant one, and then goes on to 
point out the special advantages possessed by this year’s expedition, 
always ending with a glowing account of the liberal payment in this 
service, and not forgetting to make mention of the money in advance. 
The young man for whose ears all this was intended is set dreaming 
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of the possibilities thus opened to his view. Visions of aged and 
oppressed parents, it may be, relieved from the clutches of a hard 
creditor, of a widowed mother placed in more comfortable circum- 
stances, or of a neatly arranged dwelling, in which he and his present 
sweetheart figure as the principal personages, arise in his mind. The 
recruiting captain has not been slow to read the emotion betrayed in 
the young man’s countenance, and when at length the latter turns to 
him for further information, or lingers behind after his comrades have 
gone their way, he is prepared to follow up his advantage promptly. 
If more persuasion is needed to complete his work, he bears his man 
away to the nearest cabaret, where he again assails him from the 
side on which success seems most easy of attainment. Wine does 
the rest, and the agreement is signed. 

About the middle of February the fleet is ready to sail. Each 
contingent lies in its own port awaiting the officers of the commission 
de visite, whose duty it is to inspect the boats immediately previous to 
their departure. This official inspection has been found to be 
necessary in the interests of the men ; for without some check of this 
kind upon their doings, owners might be tempted to send out boats 
unfit for the voyage and insufficiently provisioned. The inspection is 
limited to these matters, sanitary arrangements being wholly uncared 
for. Consequences of this neglect are to be seen in overcrowding, 
and in the lack of even elementary cleanliness. It is made compulsory 
on the owners to provide a certain allowance of grog per man, and 
the captain is required to store the spirits in a place inaccessible to 
his crew. The common practice is to store the larger part away 
beneath the salt carried for the preservation of the fish. A well-filled 
medicine-chest, with a book of instructions for use, also forms a part 
of the necessary provisions for each boat. All these things having 
been provided to the satisfaction of the inspecting officers, and duly 
certified by them to the proper authorities, permits to depart are 
delivered to the captains. The boats then put to sea, and the whole 
assembled fleet sails direct to Iceland. 

The arrival of the expedition off the coasts of Iceland is an in- 
teresting and a pleasing event to the natives. Very friendly relations 
exist between these and the French fishermen. The Frenchman, 
even when he belongs to the lower class of society, possesses 
in a high degree the happy art of making himself agreeable to the 
company into which he is thrown, and in this respect he compares 
favourably with the men of other nations who repair to these 
fishing-grounds. The Norwegians, who are the near neighbours 
of the Icelanders, excite much jeglousy and animosity by their 
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imperious bearing and disregard of the interests of the Icelanders. 
But their French visitors adopt a conciliatory behaviour towards 
them, and strictly observe their laws and customs. So desirous are 
the French authorities of gaining and retaining the good-will of the 
Icelanders, that during the season a gun-boat is stationed at 
Reykiavik to enforce observance of all the requirements of the 
country. For this reason, while the Norwegians are regarded 
with dislike and treated with small consideration, the French are 
heartily welcomed and are left free to fish how and where they 
will. This kindly feeling shows itself conspicuously in cases of 
shipwreck, a disaster of no uncommon occurrence. The sufferers 
who escape are hospitably received and tenderly cared for. When, 
therefore, the sails of the expedition appear on the horizon, and 
the long-deserted offing becomes again thickly dotted with the 
tricolor-bearing craft, there is much rejoicing among the dwellers 
along the coast, and every opportunity is taken of testifying the 
sincerity of their feelings by affording whatever aid may be needed. 
The “ fishing-grounds” are the waters off the east, south, and 
west coasts. The northern water is usually too much blocked with 
ice to allow of safe navigation on that side. ‘These waters are deep, 
and the shores of the island generally rise precipitously, and often to 
a great height. But in these volcanic rocks there are, often at short 
intervals, deep clefts through which the numerous streams from the 
interior flow into the sea. These openings widen out inland and 
form bays*sheltered on all sides, where a safe anchorage may be 
found for vessels of a considerable size. In these “fiords,” the 
approaches to which are peculiarly dangerous, the native boats take 
refuge, and the larger craft of the foreign fishermen avail themselves 
of the same shelter whenever the exigencies of the season render a 
retreat into harbour necessary. During the period of the March winds, 
which blow with great violence in these regions, the Icelanders 
seldom venture far from the shelter of these fiords. The rough 
season begins about the middle of March and lasts till the middle 
of April. This is a very dangerous time both to the natives and to 
the foreign fishermen ; for though the former do not venture far 
from the protection of their rocky inlets, their craft are too small to 
weather a storm in an exposed situation. The risk is increased by 
the thick mists which accompany these spring winds, and which 
hide the rocky coast from view till the bark is on the point of being 
dashed upon it. The loss of life among the native fishermen during 
this season is very great. Disasters occur, too, in the French 
flotilla ; sometimes several boats are lost, and it is rare indeed that 
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all return to the ports whence they set out. The boats of other 
nations usually arrive after this stormy period, and escape the great 
risks of the undertaking. 

The fishing season is divided into two periods. The first, called 
by the natives ver-tima, begins on the 3rd of February and lasts till 
the 12th of May. The commencement of ver-tima is a time of much 
pleasurable excitement. ‘The long, rigorous, and dark winter renders 
most outdoor occupations impracticable, and the first day of the 
fishing season is looked forward to as the time of escape from the 
monotonous life within-doors. The men, especially the younger 
members of the family, flock down to the sea from their isolated and 
widely scattered huts, leaving for the time the care of their cattle to 
the women. The shores, which for months have been deserted, 
become all at once alive with fishermen, clad in their sheepskin 
dresses, ready to man the boats lying prepared to receive them. 
The dress gives these men a striking but not unpicturesque 
appearance. It consists wholly of sheepskin from head to foot. 
A close-fitting cap of this material, with lappets for the ears, leaves 
only the face exposed. When on the head, it resembles a bonnet 
rather than a cap. A jacket, fitting closely round the neck, descends 
to the hips, and is tied tightly round the loins over the band of the 
trousers to prevent the water from getting in between them. The 
trousers are made to fit the leg so as to serve as stockings as well ; 
and the shoes, which are of the same material as the rest of the dress, 
are tied tightly over these. A more suitable dress could*hardly be 
designed. 

The Icelanders are busily occupied in fishing when the French 
boats arrive. As the first period of the season is already far advanced, 
the latter commence operations as soon as they have notified their 
presence officially to the governor of the island. This early fishing is 
carried on in the open water off the southern coast, the ice towards the 
north and the approaching rough season rendering it unsafe at this 
time of the year to fish off the eastern or the western coasts. Most 
of the boats make at once for Ingolfsh6fthi, and, starting thence on their 
fishing course, sail slowly round to the south. Arrived there, they lie 
off in a line several miles long to intercept the fish as they come in 
to deposit their spawn. Seen from the land, they form a striking 
picture. The long distant line of black hulls, throwing up their 
slender masts and spars against the background of the leaden-grey 
sky beyond, has in the dim light a phantom-like aspect not soon to 
be forgotten. But the picture may quickly vanish. Within an hour 
all may be changed. Suddenly the sails are unfurled ; the line 
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breaks up; and the dark hulls of the vessels grow less and less 
distinct as they recede seaward. Heavy grey clouds are rolling up 
from the south-east. The sea-birds are flying wildly about, and 
returning to the land. A storm is coming on. In a few minutes the 
boats are lost in the advancing billows of cloud that come rolling 
over the ruffled surface of the water. Nearer and nearer they come, 
hiding everything from view as they approach. A furious shrieking 
gust of wind, a sudden darkness, and the storm is upon us. None 
can look to windward, for the snow beats into. the face with blinding 
force ; nothing can be seen in any direction save the thick flying 
flakes. Woe to the boat now that is not far out to sea or in the 
shelter of a bay. Sometimes a crew is tempted to linger to take 
advantage of an opportunity when the fish bite freely. The conse- 
quence is almost certain destruction. These storms are often of long 
duration. As soon as the sky has cleared, the boats return to resume 
their former positions in the offing, and the picture is restored. 

The work on board one of these boats is of the most arduous 
character. It is carried on without intermission during the con- 
tinuance of fair weather. One third of the crew—all for whom there 
is accommodation—sleep, while the rest fish. After an exposure of 
eighteen hours to the cold wind, sleet, and spray, they retire to rest 
in their wet clothes, which are often not changed for a month at a 
time. Their dress is of woollen materials from head to foot. An 
oilskin cape protects the shoulders, and beneath is worn a kind of 
petticoat of the same material. The hands are gloved, partly for 
warmth, and partly to protect the flesh against the abrading action 
of the stout fishing-line which is constantly running through them. 
The line is provided with two hooks, and it is easy to understand that 
so heavy a fish as the cod cannot be hauled on board without the 
exertion of considerable force. As each fish is removed from the 
hook, its tongue is cut out and placed in a leathern bag as a record 
of the number caught. These labours are continued till the 12th of 
May brings the first period of the season to an end, when the boats 
put into the fiords for a few days’ rest, and to prepare for the second 
period, which is to be passed in other places. 

The rest is much needed, for by this time the crews are exhausted 
by fatigue and exposure, and there are usually many cases of sickness. 
This affords the captains of the boats an opportunity for turning 
their knowledge of medicine to account ; and it must be confessed 
that in this capacity of medical advisers they do not appear to 
advantage. They are provided with an excellently drawn-up manual 
of instructions ; but this they never look at, and, acting according to 
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preconceived notions of medical treatment, the outcome of utter igno- 
rance, they prescribe remedies that would hardly occur to the mind of 
the trained practitioner. The result is usually unfortunate for the sick, 
whose only chance of recovery often lies in the necessity which 
compels their medical attendant to close his chest and put to sea 
again within a few days. Those who find themselves unable to 
resume work are left behind in the House of Refuge, a low wooden 
building, blackened with tar, which the French authorities have 
provided at Reykiavik to serve the double purpose of a hospital 
for the sick and a place of refuge for the shipwrecked. Here they 
remain till sufficiently recovered to rejoin their boats, or till a home- 
ward-bound vessel can be found to take them on board. The rest 
of the crews do their best to keep holiday during these days on 
shore, and mingle freely with the native fishermen, who vie one with 
another in offering hospitality to their visitors. The latter are care- 
ful to retain the good-will of their entertainers. On this head the 
captains of the French boats evince much anxiety, and take effective 
measures to prevent any malpractices on the part of their crews. 
The chief risk of offence lies in the temptation to kill the eider 
ducks, which are so tame that they may be stroked with the hand, 
and, of course, picked up by the fishermen were the latter so minded. 
If it be borne in mind that for ten weeks these men have eaten 
hardly any other food than cods’ heads, it will be readily admitted 
that the temptation to poach is strong. But, thanks, perhaps, to a 
vigilant watch, infractions of the bird laws are of rare occurrence. 
The “fiords” most frequented during this interseasonal period are 
Faskrud on the east and Patreks on the west; these are crowded 
with the French fishermen. The stranger arriving at these times might, 
amid the clack of sabots and the nasal sounds of the Brittany fafois, 
easily imagine himself in one of the fishing-ports of the northern 
coast of France. But these days of rest and relaxation are few. 
The second fishing begins towards the end of May, and by that time 
the boats must be again at sea. 

The French alone share with the Icelanders the first fishing. 
But now come craft from Norway, from England, and even from 
America. The port of Grimsby annually sends some twenty boats. 
This second fishing is continued till about the middle of August, 
and as the summer advances the boats work their way round by 
both the eastern and western coasts towards the north of the island, 
following the track of the fish. About the end of June the ice 
begins to float down from the coast of Greenland, driving the fish 
southward, and enabling the fishermen who venture far to the north 
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to make good catches towards the end of the season. In favourable 
weather a boat’s crew will take as many as a thousand cod a day. 
But the work is sorely hindered by storms even in the summer. 
Sometimes, after searching for days with only moderate success, 
fish are found in plenty, and just as the “ take” is becoming good, 
heavy thunder-clouds appear on the horizon, and the boats have to 
be put out to sea. When the storm is over, the fish are no longer to 
be found. The total number of fish taken during the season varies, 
according to the luck of the crew, from twenty to sixty thousand. 
By the middle of August the winter season has again set in, and 
fishing is at an end. The boats are put into trim for the voyage 
home, and the fleet assemble to depart. This is a joyful time for 
the crews, who have endured six months of indescribable hardships 
and suffered many enfeebling privations. The want of bread is 
severely felt, and a never-changing fish diet, consisting solely of 
cods’ heads, becomes at length disgusting to the palate. Though 
the voyage home in the heavily laden boats is perilous and long, it 
is contemplated with almost frantic delight when the time for the 
departure arrives ; and adieu is bidden to the shores of Iceland 
without one feeling of regret. 
GEO. G. ANDRE. 
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SNAKES IN POETRY. 


Part I. 


N all the range of poetry there is no object in nature, outside 
humanity, which has engaged fancy more constantly or in so 
many diverse moods as the serpent. Invested in Holy Writ with a 
most portentous individuality, reverenced at one time or another 
with divine honours by almost every race upon the earth, and woven 
inextricably into the legends of nearly every language ; endowed 
in classical literature with all conceivable attributes, both malignant 
and benign ; honoured through succeeding ages with such persistent 
superstition as to constitute it almost the central figure of folk-myth: 
it is not to be wondered at that the poetic mind should be so attracted 
by an image that has fascinated mankind from the earliest times and 
still maintains its rank as the chiefest of Nature’s parables. The 
serpent, however, has a prodigious literature of its own, and into 
this I have here no intention to make any expedition. My concern 
is specifically with “Snakes in Poetry,” and even when thus 
restricted, the subject is sufficiently large and many-sided, “ rolling 
in orbs immense its length of coils,” to make me prefer to take it in 
sections. The first of these is the reptile “in nature.” 

Now, very few of our British poets knew anything at all person- 
ally of the snake in nature, and, as they always did until the time of 
Wordsworth, and sometimes even later, they went for their facts to 
Holy Writ, classical myths, or popular superstition. Moreover, in 
the matter of natural history they follow each other with remarkable 
fidelity, and nearly all the errors of later poets are to be traced, by 
the actual language used, back to the elder. The serpent, therefore, 
continues to be “ deceitful,” and the adder “deaf,” and snakes 
generally are said to be “slimy,” to leap upon their victims, to 
wound with their tongues, or sting with their tails. Like them there 
is nothing for fatal and determined malignity ; it is death to enrage 
them. 

Yet, how very different are the facts. Even in my own casual 
acquaintance with venomous species I have learnt—indeed, the first 
experience was enough to teach me—what poor, helpless, 
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timid, destructible creatures they are. When living on the shore of 
the Great Salt Lake in Utah, I used to go hunting for rattle- 
snakes with a forked stick. The suicidal creatures give you but 
small trouble in “hunting,” for as soon as you come near them 
they spring their alarum, “Here I am,” the reptile calls out. So, 
guided by the sound, you discover under a tuft of sage-brush the 
object of your quest, and in spite of 


The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake 


you proceed to fix it with the fork, and then with the heel of 
the boot or a stone to kill it, cutting off its rattles as a trophy. The 
diversion at once suggested cruelty to me: the snake had no chance 
whatever, and made no effort worth calling such to escape. But 
this beach was the favourite summer bathing-resort of the residents 
of Salt Lake City, and as the children wandered about in all 
directions picking flowers, the danger to life was so considerable, as 
had been disastrously proved, that the killing of rattlesnakes became 
as much a public service as the destruction of other venomous species— 
undertaken, for instance, by the Government of India—is considered 
elsewhere. So that when I hear anyone speak of the terrors of the 
rattlesnake, I know they have never gone hunting them. To give 
one more personal reminiscence. I was at one time a professor at 
the Agra College, and, sitting in my chair one _ hot-weather 
morning, was holding forth with something more than my usual 
earnestness to the small class before me. The subject was some 
problem in metaphysics, the students were undergraduates reading 
for honours, and examinations were close at hand. It was necessary 
we should all be very diligent. My annoyance was very considerable, 
therefore, when I saw that the half-dozen young fellows—some of 
them were Brahmans—kept looking over my shoulder at intervals 
instead of at me. At last I looked round to see what it was that 
distracted their attention, and found, to my surprise, that a passing 
cobra, attracted probably by the droning of my voice, had come 
into the lecture-room, and was enjoying itself in the corner. These 
creatures, as everyone knows, are peculiarly susceptible to anything 
like cadence in sound, and it is very likely that the monotonous rise 
and fall of a single voice had taken its fancy, just as modulation of 
notes, without any air, upon any musical instrument will do. At 
any rate there was the cobra, and a finer specimen than I ever met 
with again, with its hood inflated to the full, its spectacles brilliantly 
white, and the sunlight striking in through the doorway across its 
burnished body. There is something singularly imposing in the 
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attitude of a snake when excited. My visitor in the present case had 
raised itself as high as it could, something over a foot, and was 
swaying from side to side in accurate rhythm, as if in a trance ; and 
in the uplift of the head, the proud drawing-back of the neck, there 
was a positive majesty of bearing hardly conceivable in a poor worm 
some four feet long. Now, a Portuguese author, writing of India, 
says: “The sudden appearance of a cobra-da-capello in a room is 
considered to presage some future good or evil. It is the Divinity 
himself in this form, or at least his messenger, and the bringer of 
rewards or chastisement. Although it is exceedingly venomoiis, it is 
neither killed nor molested in the house which it enters, but respected, 
and even caressed.” Far different was the fate of the cobra that 
intruded upon my room. For I got up, and, keeping my ruler in 
my hand, went towards the snake. ‘Turning to my class, I said, “‘ It 
is a very sacred animal, I know—but not in a lecture-room.” And 
therewith, while the poor creature was still continuing its sing-song 
oscillation, I knocked it over with a smart tap on the head from my 
ebony sceptre. ‘‘ Besides,” I continued, “the Government has placed 
a reward of fourpence-halfpenny on its head,” and I took up my 
umbrella, and, putting the point of it under the writhing thing, jerked 
it out into the sunlight. And before I got back to my chair there 
was a rush of wings to the doorway, and the next instant a couple 
of kites were carrying the cobra away in halves into two separate 
parishes. 

So it will be understood that I have not for the natural serpent 
any superstitious reverence. On the other hand, it may be objected 
that I am not a fit person to undertake the criticism of poets on a 
subject so full of suggestive fancies. In self-defence, therefore, I 
venture to say that I have written much, as some of my readers 
perhaps may know, upon this fascinating subject, and not altogether, 
I hope, without sympathy with the beautiful myths of antiquity and 
the engaging credulities of more modern ignorance. But the great 
majority do not know this ; and to escape, therefore, the charge of not 
recognising the aspects from which poets survey the reptile-world, I 
will repeat here a paragraph from a paper in which I took the liberty 
of putting into Mr. Ruskin’s mouth a lecture on snakes. 

Without a horizon on any side of him, the speaker could hold high revel 
among a multitude of delightful phantasies, and make holiday with all the beasts 
of fable. Ranging from Greek to Saxon, and from Latin to Norman, Mr. 
Ruskin could traverse all the cloudlands of myth and the solid fields of history, 
lighting the way as he went with felicitous glimpses of a wise fancy, and bringing 
up in quaint disorder, and yet in order too, all the grotesque things that heraldry 
owns and the Old World in days past knew so much of; the wyvern, with its 
vicious cast of countenance, but inadequate stomach ; the spiny and always rampant 
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dragon-hind ; the hydra, unhappy beast that must have suffered from such a 
multitudinous toothache ; the crowned basilisk, king of the reptiles and chiefest 
of vermin; the gorgon, with snakes for hair; and the terrible echidna; the 
cockatrice, fell worm, whose first glance was petrifaction, and whose second, death ; 
the salamander, of such subtle sort that he digested flame ; the chimera, shape- 
less, yet deadly ; the dread cerastes ; the aspic, ‘* pretty worm of Nilus,” fatal as 
lightning and as swift ; and the dypsas, whose portentous aspect sufficed to hold | 
the path against an army of Rome’s choicest legion. From astronomy, where 
Serpentarius, baleful constellation, glitters, and refulgent Draco rears his impos- 
sible but delightful head, the speaker could run through all the forms of dragon 
idealism, recalling to his audience as he went on his way, beset with ‘* unspeak- 
able” monsters, the poems of the Greek, and of yet older mythologies, churning 
up the old waters with a shesh of his own, and summoning into sight at the sound 
of his pipe all the mystery-loving reptiles of mythology, like one of the old Psylli 
or the Marmarids, or one of the Magi, sons of Chus, ‘* tame, at whose voices, 
spellbound, the dread cerastes lay.” The snakes of antiquity, it is true, have 
come down to us dignified, and made terrible by the honours and fears of past 
ages, when the Egyptians and the Greeks bound the aspic round the head of the 
idol as the most regal of tiaras, and crowned in fancy the adder and the asp; 
when nations tenanted their sacred groves with even more sacred serpents ; 
entrusted to their care all that kings held most precious, and the gems the jealous 
earth still held undug ; deifying some of their worms, and giving the names of 
others to their gods. But the actual facts known to science of modern snakes, | 
the deadlier sort of the ophidians, invest them with terrors equal to any creature 
of fable, and, with the superstitious, might entitle them to equal honours with 
the past objects of Ammonian worship and the central figures in the rites of 
Thermuthis or of Ops. i] 








































Very few specific varieties of the ophidian class find notice in 
verse. Apostrophising the Red Man—whom Mrs, Hemans, by the 
way, calls “a snake ”—Eliza Cook bids him go and consort with “ the 
whipsnake and the jaguar,” a task which is as cruelly severe as any 
ever set by the wicked stepmothers of the fairy tales, for to consort 
simultaneously with both whipsnake and jaguar would necessitate 
the Red Man’s being in two places at once, seeing that those creatures 
inhabit different continents. 

The “rattlesnake” meets with frequent reference. Byron has 
these mysterious lines : | 

Sprung from a race whose rising blood, 
When stirred beyond its calmer mood 

And trodden hard upon, is like 
The rattlesnake’s in act to strike. 

“ Like a live arrow leapt the rattlesnake,” says Montgomery; but 
Goldsmith’s line, ‘The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake,” is 
perhaps the best, though Butler is certainly more truthful to nature 


when he says— 
One that idly rails and threats, 
And all the mischief that he meant 
Does, like a rattlesnake, prevent, 
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For this snake’s alarum is, I think, from the personal experience of 
the reptile already touched on, a merciful provision for the security 
of man and beast, rather than any additional circumstance of 
malignity in the reptile. But for the warning sound I should myself 
have often come very near to treading on them, and on one occasion 
actually touching one with my hand; but the smallest alarm makes 
the hidden thing declare itself. The noisy gift, in fact, is fatal to the 
snake, and the salvation of everything else. 

Following up her “whipsnake and jaguar” with another im- 
possible association, Eliza Cook has “the boa and the vulture” 
consorting together for the Red Man’s ruin. 

Asps, of course, have filled, ever since “the pretty worm of 
Nilus” (momentous burden) was brought up by country clowns 
hidden in fig-leaves into the paiace of Cleopatra—herself Mark 
Antony’s “ serpent of old Nile”—a large space in serpent-lore. But 
they are not found often in English verse. In his “ Camel-driver,” 
Collins appropriately places it in Arabian deserts: 


At that dread hour the silent asp shall creep, 
If aught of rest I find, upon my sleep. 


And perhaps in the next couplet he refers to the asp’s natural 
companion in the sandy wilderness, the puff-adder : 


Or some swol’n serpent twist his scales around 
And wake to anguish with a burning wound. 


That this little worm lets itself be eaten by cranes in order to feed 
at its ease upon the bird’s entrails is a curious fiction more than once 
alluded to in metaphor, and now and again the word “ asp” occurs 
as a generic name for venomous snakes rather than of any specific 
viper. The “desert serpent” of Campbell, that dwells in “ desola- 
tion cold,” might be the asp or “horned cerastes dire” if the poet 
had not naturalised it in America. But Campbell is at all times 
delightfully incorrect in his natural history. 

King’s “hornéd serpents,” that Megzera wears, are perhaps the 
cerastes ; but Moore, misunderstanding the name of another species, 
makes an amusingly characteristic error as to its meaning. He says: 


The smooth glass-snake, gliding o’er my way, 
Shows the dim moonlight through his scaly form— 


evidently thinking the reptile got its name from being transparent. 
But it is as opaque as any other worm, and owes the prefix to its 
exceeding brittleness. Moreover, the “glass-snakes” are hardly 
snakes at all, but only snake-like lizards. Sir William Jones has an 
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Indian “serpent dire,” of size minute, with necklace brown and 
freckled side, which I do not identify. Still more uncertain is the 
“blue serpent ” with which, in the satire of Rufinus, the Fury “ girds 
her waist around, after d¢nding her hair” (albeit composed of snakes) 
“with an adamant.” ' 

The water-snake, it might have been thought, would have been a 
very attractive image to poets, but such is not the case. It is but 
seldom met with, and even on those infrequent occasions without 
any attempt to take advantage of so masterly a touch of nature. 
Moore’s fancy imagines many a “ water-snake” slumbering on lily- 
leaves in Lake Erie. But it is only in Shelley, the poet of the snake, 
that this serpent meets with competent recognition. Thus: 


The snake, 
The pole-snake that, with eager breath, 
Creeps here his noontide thirst to slake, 
Is beaming with many a mingled hue 
Shed from yon dome’s eternal blue 
When he floats on that dark and lucid flood 
In the light of his own loveliness. 


What “ the deaf adder that stoppeth her ear: Which will not hearken 
to the voice of charmers, charming never so wisely,” may have 
been in ancient Palestine, it is now scarcely possible to say ; but in 
the old version of Holy Writ the translators rendered the original 
word sometimes as “ adder,” sometimes as “ cockatrice ;” a fearful 
reptile, which in the days of King James was thoroughly believed 
in. But our poets, knowing that one of the English snakes is so 
called, transferred to it the epithet of “ deaf”—regardless of the 
fact that the creature is really rather quick of hearing. ‘“‘ Fierce” is 
another epithet sometimes coupled with it—“as the adder deaf and 
fierce”; “fierce as the adder and as deaf.” Pope has “ fierce as a 
startled adder,” and our English reptile, though a timid thing, will 
turn at bay if pursued and teased. 

Viper is poetically, as also in popular language, a synonym of 
adder, and the name is given as a rule to all snakes that are of 
the smaller size but greater venom. For the larger, the name 
“serpent” is appropriated. To illustrate this from Thomson : 

Lo ! the green serpent, from his dark abode, 
Which e’en Imagination fears to tread, 

At noon forth issuing, gathers up his train 

In orbs immense, then, darting out anew, 
Seeks the refreshing fount ; by which diffused, 


! The Fury, having performed these feats of the toilette, proceeds to Phlege- 
thon, ‘* whose pifchy waves are flakes of rolling flame.” Why pitchy ? 
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He throws his ful's ; and while, with threatening tongue 
And deathful jaws erect, the monster curls 

His flaming crest, all other thirst, appalled, 

Or shivering flies, or checked at distance stands, 

Nor dares approach. 


This is the serpent, the reptile of the largest size. Then the 
passage continues thus: 
But still more direful he, 
The small close-lurking minister of fate, 
Whose high-concocted verom through the veins 
A rapid lightning darts, arresting swift 
The vital current. Formed to humble man, 
This child of vengeful Nature. 


Here we have the two poetic genera in juxtaposition, the one 
terrific, bulky, crested, that awes all the wild things of the tropics 
by its furious aspect and its acknowledged strength; the other insig- 
nificant in size, but “lightning ” in its deadliness. 

Nor are these passages without interest as illustrating several very 
prevalent errors—prevalent, that is, among poets——about this most 
wondrous order of creatures. They may indeed be called the 
“ normal” errors of the poets. One of these is the idea that snakes 
wound with their tongues. Thomson, we have seen, has “ threatening 
tongue ”—because, perhaps, Somerville (whom he had read assidu- 
ously and to much useful purpose) has the same expression : 

So when the unwary clown with hasty step 
Crushes the folded snake, her wounded parts, 
Grov’lling, she trails along, but her high crest 
Erect she bears, in all its speckled pride 

She swells, inflamed, and with her forky tongue 
Threatens destruction. 


Scott, in “Rokeby,” has— 
Thus, circled in his coil, the snake, 
When roving hunters beat the brake, 
Watches with red and glistening eye, 
Prepared, if heedless steps draw nigh, 
With forked tongue and venomed fang 
Instant to dart the deadly pang ; 
But if the intruders turn aside 
Away his coils unfolded glide, 
And through the deep savanna wind 
Some undisturbed retreat to find. 


Many other poets repeat this mistake. Another very popular one 
is that the snake wounds with his tail. Marvell starts it, so far as 


I can gather, with— 
Disarméd of its teeth and sting ; 
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and after him many follow, as Allan Ramsay in— 


Th’ envenomed tooth or forked sting, 
or Eliza Cook in— 
Crushing and stinging with venomed fold. 


But it is worth noting that the three quotations I have given 
leave it really undecided as to whether the poets respectively 
meant the tail, the tongue, or the trunk. Philips continues the 
fiction with an admirable originality, hardly to be expected from the 
author of “‘ Cyder”: 

And as a snake, when first the rosy hours 

Shed vernai sweets o’er ev’ry vale and mead, 
Rolls tardy from his cell obscure and dank ; 

But, when by genial rays of summer sun 

Purg‘d of his slough he nimbler threads the brake, 
Whetting his sting, his crested head he rears, 
Terrific from each eye retort he shoots 
Ensanguin’d rays—-the distant swains admire 

His various neck and spires bedrop’d with gold. 


The idea of “whetting his sting” is as delightful but not so 
original as the rest, for in other poets we have the wild-boar and 
the rhinoceros doing the same under very similar circumstances. 
Southey, however, makes thankful use of it in the lines— 


Wily as the snake 
That sharps his venomed tooth in every brake. 


So much for the errors as to what the Americans call “ the business 
end” of the snake. Another class concerns itself with the creature’s 
appearance. ‘“ The vulgar” always call snakes “slimy,” and poets 
do so too. Thus Rogers, who ought to have known better, says : 


Everywhere, from bush and brake, 

The musky odour of the serpents came, 
Their siimy track across the woodman’s path 
Bright in the moonshine. 


The origin of the error that snakes are slimy, so far as our poets 
—who are most generous borrowers—are concerned, is perhaps 
Darwin, who more than once speaks of the “foamy folds” of 
serpents, and as he was a axaturalist, his word of course went for 
much. Among other misconceptions as to the tribe may be noted 
Pitt’s idea that serpents feed on poison-plants, and the more 
common ones that these reptiles stand on end when angry, and that 
they are most active at noon and asleep by night. 
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Darwin has a remarkable fancy on the reciprocity of alarm : 


What power there is in Spenser—or is it in our older English ? 
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Stern stalks the lion ; on the rustling brinks 


Rears the dread snake, and trembles as he drinks, 


Quick darts the scaly monster o’er the plain, 
Fold over fold, his undulating train ; 

And bending o’er the lake his crested brow, 
Starts at the crocodile, that gapes below. 


Like a snake whom weary winter’s teen 
Hath worn to nought, now, feeling summer’s might, 


Casts off his ragged skin and freshly doth him dight. 


All poets are attracted by the hint of rejuvenescence, and the 
casting of the slough is as regularly recurrent as the “ deer’s hanging 


of his old head on the pole.” Says Somerville : 


Brisk as a snake in merry May 
That just had cast his slough away. 


And Montgomery : 


Whether or not these reptiles exercise a fascinating influence over 
other creatures is still an undecided point. 
they could charm with the eye ; and the bird spell-bound by the 
snake has passed into an accepted metaphor. 


abundantly : 


The serpent flings his slough away 
And shines in Orient colours dight, 
A flexile ray of living light. 


It was vain to hold the victim, 
For he plunged to meet her call, 
Like the bird that shrieks and flutters 
In the gazing serpent’s thrall. 





As the snake’s magnetic glare 
Charms the flitting tribes of air, 
Till the dire enchantment draws 
Destined victims to his jaws. 





Like the bird whose pinions quake, 
But cannot fly the gazing snake. 





Thow’lt fly? As easily may victims run 

The gaunt snake hath once fixed eyes upon ; 
As easily, when caught, the prey may be 
Plucked from his loving folds as thou from me, 





This cold and creeping kinsman who so long 
Kept his eye on me, as the snake upon 
The fluttering bird, 














But antiquity held that 


In verse it occurs 
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Of their personal beauty the poets draw an almost exaggerated 

picture. Wondrous as the elegance and adornment of these creatures 
undoubtedly are, it is almost excessive to speak of their “ volumes of 
scaly gold” and “thousand mingling colours” when referring to the 
actual reptile in nature. That Keats should make his Lamia 
transcendent in splendour, or Shelley his serpents of fancy such 
miracles of loveliness, is well within their licence ; but when the real 
creature is under description poetical rapture often goes beyond the 
subject. As in Montgomery : 

Terribly beautiful, the serpent lay 

Wreathed like a coronet of gold and jewels 

Fit for a tyrant brow; anon he flew, 

Straight as an arrow shot from his own rings, 

And struck his victim shrieking, ere it went 

Down his strained throat, the open sepulchre. 


Their eyes are not like “live rubies” nor “ living emeralds,” but, 
on the contrary, are most malignantly, venomously dull, and quite 
incapable of “ flinging out arrows of death.” 

That snakes leap at their victims is one of those popular errors 
which it seems impossible to destroy. For, as a rule, men and women 
lose some of their presence of mind when confronted suddenly—and 
the snake is very sudden in its habits—with one of these reptiles, 
and, if struck at, always declare that the creature “ sprang ” at them. 
But it is a fact that no snake can leave the ground ; moreover, that 
the radius of their stroke is limited in a fixed relation to their length, 
a four-foot individual, for instance, being only able to wound at 
say a foot and a-half, and so on in proportion to the varying lengths. 


So that the snake 
Who pours his length 
And hurls at once his venom and his strength 


is a poetical fiction, as, for the same reason, is Montgomery’s brilliant 
reptile quoted above. 

Sometimes there is a harmless snake, as in Joanna Biaillie’s 
“Devotional Song for a Negro Child,” where “stingless snakes en- 
twisted lying” are mentioned among the usual features of a tropical 
noontide—a very curious effort of fancy—or, asin Waller’s address to 
“a Fair Lady playing with a Snake: ” 

Thrice happy snake ! that in her sleeve 


May boldly creep ; we dare not give 
Our thoughts so unconfined a leave. 


Contented in that nest of snow 
He lies, as he his bliss did know, 
And to the wood no more would go, 
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This more amiable aspect of the reptile is, however, legitimately 
extended in the “ Faéry Queen,” where we find Cambina’s “ rod of 
peace” entwined with two wedded serpents, “with one olive garland 
crowned.” This was probably emblematic of the impending reconcilia- 
tion of the combatant heroes and their simultaneous espousals. For 
‘the rod which Maia’s son doth wield, Wherewith the hellish fiends he 
doth confound,” which Spenser himself introduces as resembling that 
borne by the lovely peace-makers of his poem—was also snake-bound; 
and the legend runs that Hermes once found two snakes fighting, 
and, having separated them, twisted them round his caduceus, or 
herald’s staff, as typical of peace restored. At first this staff was of 
entwisted clive branches adorned with white ribands—which is still 
the colour of peace ; but in later representations of the herald divinity 
snakes take the place of the ribands. For a different reason the 
wand of “the blameless physician” carried serpents, the art of 
Esculapius being here symbolised by the creature which “renews its 
youth,” and was supposed to have an instinctive knowledge of the 
healing virtues of herbs. The brazen serpent of the Mosaic wilder- 
ness had, in this restorative and curative significance, been anticipated 
in the temple courts of Epidaurus. 

But as a rule it is “ vengeful”; “pernicious” ; “with venom 
fraught”; “painted and empoisoned”; the supreme peril, “ you 
might as safely waken a serpent”; a creature of secret ways, “ more 
hid than paths of snakes” (Davenant); the uttermost symbol of 
desolation. “ Palmyra’s ruins” have no tenant but the hissing serpent 
(Moore) ; it sits on “the Rajah’s throne” when the lawful dynasty is 
extinct (Hemans); “rolls” through the “deserted market and 
the pleading-place ” (Cowley) ; and so in Coleridge : 


The mighty columns were but sand, 
And lazy snakes trail o’er the level ruins. 


The movement of the snake, so suggestive at once of subtlety and 
of strength, so wonderfully elegant and yet awe-inspiring, could not 
fail to arrest the poet’s attention and provoke his admiration. 
Abundant recognition, therefore, is given to the striking grace with 
which these fearsome things, gliding forward as if obeying the attraction 
of some invisible magnet rather than progressing by any voluntary 
exercise of muscle, move from place to place. Many fine images 
are thus suggested, and finest of all is Keats : 

At this, through all his bulk an agony 
Crept gradual, from the feet into the crown ; 
Like a lithe serpent vast and muscular 


Making slow way, with head and neck convulsed 
From overstrained might, 
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That wonderfully poetical touch in Nature of placing serpents in 
all her Edens, giving them the most exquisite foliage and flowers for 
their ambush, is not wasted on poets. But I cannot help thinking 
that they strike a false note when they make the presence of the 
snake detract from the beauty of the blossoms under which it hides. 
Roses are not “deceitful” because the adder is beneath. The 
contrast is itself sufficient, and if any moral is to be drawn, it might 
better be one of apology for the dangerous reptile in seeking such a 
resting-place than of reproach for the innocent flower. The rose, 
curiously enough, is specially selected as the serpents’ retreat : 


As poisonous serpents make their dread repose 
Beneath the covert of the fragrant rose. 


Yet it is improbable that a snake ever went to sleep under a rose 
bush, except in England. Moreover, in plant-lore this particular 
flower is one of those said to be distasteful to venomous reptiles. 

Virgil’s picture of the wounded snake dragging its slow length 
along has many admirers : 


The trodden serpent on the grass 
Long behind his wounded volume trails. 


That the “glossy vine” was a “serpent charm” is a tradition 
new to me, and may perhaps be an error for that other plant of 
Bacchus, the “ glossy” ivy. Nor can I trace the superstition 


That snakes have twice to cast away their stings. 


No snake, it was supposed, could look at an emerald, so Moore 
has : 


Blinded like serpents when they gaze 
Upon the emerald’s virgin blaze. 


PHIL, ROBINSON. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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UNDER THE WHITE FLAG. 


HE restoration of the Bourbon dynasty in 1814 was accepted 

by the nation without any sort of public enthusiasm, The 

very name and existence of the Royal Family had passed away from 
men’s minds, and were no more thought of than the snows of the 
preceding winter. A new generation had grown up to manhood 
since the utter collapse of the French monarchy. The Revolution 
was the extreme point of popular memories. The Empire had been 
so crowded with startling surprises, among which overwhelming 
disasters had alternated with almost superhuman successes, that all 
recollection of kings by divine right had been well-nigh obliterated. 
Napoleon, however, had outlived the fortune of his star. He had 
revealed to his rivals the secret of conquest. He had alienated every 
possible friend and well-wisher, and raised up so many enemies that 
in the end he was borne down by sheer weight of numbers. The 
giant, exhausted by his supreme efforts, had been bound to the 
ground by his Lilliputian adversaries, momentarily divested of their 
mutual jealousies and acting in concert. It cannot be denied that . 
the first impression experienced by France was a sensation of relief. 
No bad feeling, indeed, prevailed against the Empire as an institu- 
tion. It was the system of incessant warfare alone that broke down 
the reticence of the patient, long-suffering people. Had Napoleon 
been content to reign in peace over the France of Charlemagne, the 
tranquillity of Europe need not have been further disturbed, nor 
would a single disloyal cry have been heard even from La Vendée. 
But when it was clearly understood that the Emperor looked upon 
Europe as a vast chess-board, and, like a second Akbar, played 
with living pieces, the heart of the nation dried up, and the sole hope 
of escape from never-ending, still-beginning, toil and trouble appeared 
to lie in the abdication of Napoleon I. No serious idea, however, 
was anywhere entertained of recalling from exile the legitimate 
princes with their mob of needy and vindictive adherents. Here 
and there, perchance, longing eyes might turn towards a revival of 
the Republic, but more generally public opinion had decided upon 
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the continuance of the Imperial dynasty under Napoleon II., with a 
Council of Regency to rule the State during an inevitably long 
minority. Whether or not such an arrangement might have proved 
ultimately beneficial to Europe, or even to France, is a question 
that need not be considered in this place. It is more to the point 
to recognise its absolute incongruity with the hopes and views that 
were gradually dawning upon the imaginations of the more sanguine 
Royalists, who, some years previously, had been permitted to return 
to their native country, though shorn of their hereditary wealth and 
influence. In Paris especially they fretted under the obscuration in 
which they lived under sufferance, and without participating in the 
gorgeous triumphs of the Empire. The entry of the allied troops 
into Paris placed in their hands a lever wherewith to subvert 
Imperialism, nor were they unskilful in applying it for their own 
purposes. Nothing had been settled between the allied sovereigns 
as to the form of the future government of France. If any agree- 
ment may be said to have existed, it was of a purely negative and 
self-denying character. It went no further than a common under- 
standing that it was not their business to impose any particular ruler 
upon France, or to interfere in any way with the internal administra- 
tion of the country. As it happened, Alexander I. of Russia, a 
visionary and a dreamer of dreams, but subject to generous impulses, 
had come to be recognised as the head of the Continental league 
against Napoleon Bonaparte. It was to him, therefore, that the 
leaders of the Royalist faction at once turned their attention. By 
vociferous cries, and a well-organised demonstration, in which Bour- 
bonist ladies played a distinguished part, they led the Czar into 
the utterly erroneous belief that the French nation, as represented 
by the Parisians, longed for the return of their exiled princes, to- 
gether with a revival of the old traditions of the monarchy. In 
M. Vaulabelle’s History of the Restoration this singular episode in the 
French annals is depicted with admirable lucidity. The recall of 
the Bourbons, in a fossilised condition which prevented them from 
understanding the moral, social, and intellectual change that had 
taken place during the long exile that had failed to teach them the 
ordinary lessons of adversity, is there narrated in a manner that cuts 
away the ground from beneath the feet of all subsequent historians 
and commentators. 

Had Louis XVIII. been less sensuous, less infirm, less unwieldy, 
he might, perhaps, have succeeded in holding the balance more 
even between the small minority of ultra-royalists and the large 
majority of men of moderate views, friendly to the maintenance of 
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order, and requiring nothing more than an equitable dispensation of 
the laws of the realm, and a fairly impartial distribution of appoint- 
ments and patronage. On one occasion the king himself rebuked 
the excessive zeal of his courtiers, reminding them that it was not 
necessary to be plus royaliste que /e roi. But it was not within the 
physical capacity of Louis XVIII. to concentrate his mind for a 
lengthened period upon any subject not immediately relating to his 
own personal comfort, or to keep up a sustained interest in any 
question of a purely public character. His indolent, self-indulgent 
temperament rendered him prone to favouritism, and thus he passed 
by easy transitions from the domination of M. de Blacas to that of 
M. Decazes, and finally yielded himself to the life-abiding fascinations 
of Mme. du Cayla. The Charte was soon discovered to be a worth- 
less sheet of parchment. It promised the liberty of the subject, 
including the liberty of the press and the immovability of magistrates, 
but subjects were speedily divided into dons sujets and mauvats 
sujets—the former corresponding to the “ honest men” of the wars 
of the commonwealth, while the latter embraced the entire popula- 
tion lying outside the ultra-royalist section. The press was certainly 
free to support the Government and enhance the influence of the 
clergy, but fines, imprisonment, and confiscation of property awaited 
“able editors ” who presumed to listen to the dictates of conscience 
rather than to police ordinances. As for the magistrates, the task 
was assigned through the irony of fate to M. Guizot to explain that 
only those magistrates were immovable who had been appointed by 
the king, and that all others held office only during the royal 
pleasure. The Charter had likewise declared that ail Frenchmen 
were equally eligible for public employment, but this apparent act of 
liberality was straightway countered by the revival of the edict of 
January 1751, which denied admittance to military schools to all 
candidates incapable of producing proofs of nobility of at least a 
hundred years’ standing. In this manner the door was slammed in 
the face of the sons of the Napoleonic upstarts ; while the bursaries, 
intended for the sons of officers engaged on active service, or who 
had fallen in presence of an enemy, were set aside exclusively for the 
scions of Legitimist families, who, for the last twenty years, had been 
opposed to the national forces. 

These arbitrary resumptions of ancient privileges and exclusive- 
ness tended to bring royalty into disfavour by the fatuous recur- 
rence to the despotic phraseology in vogue prior to the Revolu- 
tion. In most cases unpopular decrees were declared to proceed 
de notre pleine puissance et autorit¢ royale,” for no other assigned 
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reason than that “ such is our pleasure.” Only three days after the 
promulgation of the Charter, which guaranteed liberty of religion to 
Frenchmen of every creed and mode of thought, a police ordinance 
was circulated throughout the kingdom, which stated in its preamble 
that the observation of certain days consecrated to religious 
solemnities dated from the “cradle of the world,” and then went on 
to affirm that proper provisions had been made for those sacred 
purposes by different regulations “ of our kings,” which had been 
temporarily “lost sight of during the troubles.” Those regulations 
were now revived “in order to attest to all eyes the return of the 
French to the ancient respect for religion and morality, and the 
practice of the virtues which can alone establish for peoples a durable 
prosperity.” Severe penalties were accordingly denounced against 
all labour, traffic, transport of goods, and even “colportage,” on 
Sundays and féte days, to the infinite disgust of the working classes, 
who alleged that, at the existing rate of wages, it was impossible for 
them to earn an adequate livelihood in the six week-days. In the 
upper and middle ranks of the social system, the attempt to resusci- 
tate antiquated usages excited a feeling of contemptuous indifference 
until they discovered that their own rights and institutions were 
equally liable to interference, through comprehensive and unjustifi- 
able restrictions of the liberty of publication. In short, the ultra- 
royalists aimed at nothing short of the restoration of the social 
and administrative system which had existed in the reign of 
Louis XIV. They desired to place the religious orders in charge of 
national instruction, while their proceedings should be exempted 
from criticism and open to eulogy alone. In their eyes the clergy 
and the ancient aristocracy stvod, in virtue of their own right, 
on a level with the members and highest functionaries of the 
Government. They clamoured for the repression of the freedom of 
thought, and for the suppression of freedom of speech. They 
demanded, as Mr. Eyre Crowe observes, the immobilisation of 
landed property ; and that the control of political elections should 
be vested in the hands of the wealthiest local proprietors, and, 
further, that landed possessions should invariably be entailed on the 
eldest son, or nearest male heir. Where they failed in actual 
oppression the ultra-royalists abounded in senseless modes of 
irritation, and succeeded in inspiring the population with distrust 
of the throne, and with a sincere hatred of the clergy. The outburst 
of a second Revolution was averted only by the escape of Napoleon 
from Elba. 

The interposition of the Hundred Days proved in its consequences 
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an unmitigated calamity. Frenchmen were thereby divided into 
two bitterly hostile camps. The bonds of relationship were snapped 
in twain. Friendships of long standing suddenly ceased, and 
sometimes turned into fierce animosity. No moderation was ob- 
served on either side. The ultra-royalists were denounced as the 
irreconcilable enemies of the liberties accorded by the Charte, while 
their opponents were stigmatised as traitors to their sovereign and to 
their country. These feelings of mutual hatred and antipathy were 
intensified by the violence that disgraced both legislative Chambers, and 
‘especially the Chamber of Deputies. On one occasion the extreme 
Bourbonists contrived to lash themselves into a perfect frenzy. 
They protested with indecent vehemence against the excessive 
indulgence manifested by the police towards the enemies of the 
dynasty. In their madness they declared deportation to be far too 
mild a punishment for opposition to the Government. Death was 
the penalty demanded by M. Humbert de Sesmaisons as the fitting 
award of wretches who presumed to contest the will of their legiti- 
mate monarch. “ Death!” cried M. Piet, was the only suitable 
punishment for such as ventured to hoist any flag but the white one. 
“ Penal servitude for life !” exclaimed M. Jesse de Beauvoir. ‘ For,” 
he continued, “since the king’s return crime is caressed instead of 
being scourged.” “No, no, Death!” again screamed M. de 
Sesmaisons. ‘The punishment of parricides !” added M. Bouin. 
While the Chamber of Deputies—the Peers being somewhat 
less demonstrative—gave way to such unseemly manifestations of 
passion, it is not surprising that the hotheaded, impulsive population 
of the southern provinces should have interpreted into action the 
pantomimic gesticulations of their rulers. The inhabitants of 
Marseilles had naturally detested the Napoleonic wars by which 
commerce had been destroyed and themselves well-nigh reduced 
to destitution. The first Restoration was hailed by them with 
delight, which turned to despair during the fatal episode of the 
Hundred Days. All self-control, however, was lost on June 25, 
1815, when the news arrived of the collapse of the Second Empire 
on the field of Waterloo. General Verdier, who commanded the 
small garrison in the absence of Marshal Brune, at once yielded to 
the storm and retired with his troops to Toulon. The town thus 
fell into the hands of the rioters, who, with loud cries of Vive le roi / 
assaulted every individual they encountered who was suspected of 
leaning to Bonapartist views. They broke into and plundered the 
houses of the anti-Bourbonists, threw the furniture into the streets, 
and shot down the fugitives, men, women, and children. They 
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drove into the sea and massacred a small colony of Mamlooks, 
whom admiration of the First Consul had tempted to settle in the 
south of France. The disturbance continued for nearly two whole 
days without opposition from the constituted authorities. It was 
estimated that quite one hundred human beings were cruelly 
murdered, and had the rioters confined themselves to taking the 
lives of Bonapattists, it is not improbable that a longer immunity 
would have been granted to them. Unluckily for themselves, they 
were unable to resist the temptation to pillage, without reference to 
the political opinions of the trading classes. The citizens thereupon 
combined for their common defence, took up arms, and boldly 
attacked the marauders. Within the space of a few hours tran- 
quillity was completely restored, the streets resumed their ordinary 
appearance, and commerce ere long returned to the stagnant port. 

In the meantime Marshal Brune had resigned his command and 
was preparing to leave the district, when a lamentable mischance 
conducted him to Avignon. ‘There he was recognised, and a terrible 
tumult arose. Several official personages, supported by respectable 
citizens, guarded for some hours the gateway of the hotel in which 
he had taken refuge, and even repulsed a desperate assault made by 
the rioters. In the course of the affray the innkeeper received a 
violent blow from a hatchet, and his mother, wife, and daughter 
died subsequently of terror. Suddenly two musket shots were heard 
from the interior of the inn. A mason had guided a body of armed 
men over the tiles to a point at which they were able to descend 
into the house. Bursting into the room occupied by the marshal, 
who never for a moment had lost his self-possession, they shot him 
dead upon the spot and wreaked their cowardly vengeance upon his 
corpse. His body was flung into the Rhone, and shoved off from 
the banks whenever the current set it towards the one side or the 
other. Finally, it was found on a sandbank, eighteen leagues below 
the town, by a gamekeeper, who secretly buried it, though after a 
time he contrived to communicate with the marshal’s widow. The 
bereaved lady, with commendable spirit, subsequently brought an 
action against her deceased husband’s murderers, who were unani- 
mously acquitted on the ground that he had committed suicide, as 
certified by the magistrates of Avignon. 

At Toulouse also a serious disturbance occurred, which became 
so alarming that General Ramel, the king’s lieutenant, endeavoured 
by his personal influence to calm the rioters. But although a sincere 
royalist, he had given offence by acts of kindness to proscribed 
Bonapartist officers, and likewise by his firmness in repressing some 
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previous excesses of the mob. He was accordingly fired at and 
mortally wounded, and in a dying condition carried up to a garret, 
for no one dared to offer an asylum to a man whom the triumphant 
faction had marked out for destruction. While the surgeon was 
busied with his patient a band of ruffians rushed into the room, 
thrust him aside, and completed their unfinished handiwork. A 
still more barbarous and melancholy scene was witnessed at Bordeaux, 
where the twin brothers, Generals Czesar and Constantine Faucher, 
were murdered after a simulated observance of legal forms and pro- 
cedure. They were men of an unimpeachable character, almost 
universally esteemed and respected, and united by the tenderest 
feelings of brotherly love. Nevertheless they were arrested in their 
country house at Réole, a village a few miles distant from Bordeaux, 
and were thrown amongst the worst criminals confined in the 
prison-fortress of Ha. Not a single member of the local bar would 
undertake their defence, because they had exercised civil and mili- 
tary functions during the Hundred Days. Subjected to the mockery 
of a trial after a lengthened and humiliating detention in prison, they 
were sentenced to death, and stood side by side, calm and unmoved, 
while that fatal sentence was being executed. Cesar fell dead at the 
first discharge. Constantine, still alive though badly wounded, 
crawled to Czesar’s corpse, kissed his lips, and, resting his head against 
his brother’s face, was shot through the forehead. 

Religious fanaticism was added to political partisanship in the 
Protestant district of the Gard. Nimes was particularly unfortunate. 
Two-thirds of the population professed the Protestant creed, and had 
hailed Napoleon as a deliverer from the madness of the Revolution, 
but subsequently went over to the Bourbons. The Roman Catholics 
constituted the dregs of the population, and hated the Protestants 
with hereditary and traditional hatred. They began by gathering 
together at the corners of streets and in the open places, scream- 
ing a wild shout of which the odious burden ran as follows : 
“Nous laverons nos mains dans le sang des Protestans” (“We 
will wash our hands in the blood of the Protestants”). Circulars 
were distributed in Roman Catholic churches calling upon the faith- 
ful to repeat daily five Paters and five Aves for the prosperity of the 
realm and the restoration of the Jesuits. The popular formula in 
those parts proclaimed one God, one King, one Law, one Faith. In 
1814 Monsieur—the Count d’Artois, the king’s brother—had visited 
Nimes and assured the Protestants of his protection, but during the 
Hundred Days they were accused of affording lukewarm support to 
the king’s lieutenant, the Duke d’Angouléme. However that might 
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be, political and religious fanatics were guilty of shocking cruelties 
towards the heretics after the King’s return from Ghent. General 
Gilly, who commanded the garrison, capitulated to a band of ruffians, 
and with inconceivable fatuity made his men give up their arms. The 
town was entered at night and plundered, and the dispersed soldiers, 
while evacuating the place on the morrow, were barbarously mas- 
sacred. Cries were then raised of “ Down with the Protestants ! ” 
“Death to the Protestants!” while others shouted “Down with 
commerce !”—thereby revealing their intention to pillage the wealthy. 
The houses of Protestants were set on fire, and the inmates driven 
back into the flames, while their assailants danced and sang after the 
style of the carmagnole. ‘The very graves were desecrated in the 
expectation of finding treasure. The 15th August being the 
anniversary of the Assumption, the men rested from the work of 
pillage, wrecking houses, and murdering their inhabitants, but not 
so the women. These fell upon the female Protestants, threw them 
down, and uncovering their persons beat them with a flat-board set 
with nails to represent a fleur-de-lys. The consequences were fatal in 
a great many instances, but the local magistrates refused to interfere 
with the “good subjects,” confining their opposition to the safe 
remark that it was “very unfortunate.” The ringleader in these 
outrages was a working man named Dupont, but surnamed Tres- © 
taillons, who chose one Truphémi as his lieutenant. These two 
wretches swaggered about the town, each with a dagger and a brace 
of pistols in his girdle, which they did not hesitate to use when an 
occasion presented itself. A Protestant gentleman having escaped 
from their clutches, his valet sought concealment in a chimney. His 
hiding-place being discovered, a fire was kindled in the grate, by the 
smoke from which he was speedily suffocated. Another Calvinist 
having dressed himself in female attire, was killed by the very man 
who had counselled him to assume that disguise. Indeed, no 
‘scruple was entertained as to shooting a Protestant, nor was more 
mercy shown towards individuals suspected of Bonapartist ten- 
dencies. 

The atrocities perpetrated at Nimes were paralleled by similar 
scenes enacted at Uzts. After several desultory murders had been 
committed, a monster, named Graffan, who acquired the odious sur- 
name of Quatretaillons, assumed command of the mob, and was 
openly encouraged by one Vallabrix, the sub-prefect. That magis- 
trate even instructed Graffan to proceed against the rebels who had 
taken up arins at St. Maurice. The so-called rebels were ignorant 
villagers, who carried a white flag and wore white cockades, and who 
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had been officially authorised to defend themselves against the gangs 
of bandits who infested the country. One night their village was 
surprised by Graffan, who killed the sleepy sentinel and carried off 
three prisoners to Uzés, where they were incontinently shot. ‘There 
happened to be six prisoners in the jail accused of Bonapartism, 
who, without any warrant, and in spite of the spirited remonstrances 
of the head-jailor, were brought out in couples and shot beneath the 
very windows of the sub-prefect, who connived at their murder. In 
a letter to a member of his family, written in 1816, General Lafayette 
declared, on the authority of an eye-witness, that seventeen heads of 
families were dragged out of prison and passed under arms without 
the slightest inquiry into their guilt or innocence. The local corre- 
spondent of one of the most respectable Parisian bankers, he added, 
mentioned the case of a man of business who had been broiled alive 
the previous evening, and whose blackened ccrpse had been left lying 
in the street as an example to those who shared his views. - General 
Lafayette also stated that an inhabitant of Uzés, who signed his 
name, offered to prove the assassination of three hundred victims, 
mostly Protestants. Various estimates have been given of the 
number of murders committed in the Gard district during the latter 
half of the year 1815. According to the Liberals, between seven and 
eight hundred innocent persons were done to death on suspicion of 
heresy and Bonapartism, while the ultra-royalists cut down this 
terrible total to seventy or eighty, in addition to the soldiers who were 
massacred after capitulation. The truth probably is somewhere 
between the two extremes ; but it is not denied that many dwelling 
houses were burnt or demolished after being thoroughly plundered, 
or that many Protestant temples shared the same fate. It is equally 
certain that not a few old people, with women and children, died of 
the consequences of shame, terror, exposure, and privation. Banquets 
were given in honour of Trestaillons and his accomplices, while over 
the doorway of the house in which the ringleaders habitually held 
council was placed the uncompromising inscription, “The Bourbons 
or Death.” 

Towards the close of the year, the Duke d’Angouléme passed 
through Nimes, and invited the Protestant pastors to his table, 
evincing the greatest sympathy for their unmerited sufferings. The 
Prince instructed General Count Lagarde to dismiss all disorderly 
demonstrations and to take the Protestant temples under his special 
protection. Anticipating his Royal Highness’s pleasure, General 
Lagarde had already arrested Trestaiilons and some of his accom- 
plices, who were known to have been directly implicated in several 
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recently committed assassinations. It is sad, however, to relate that 
the clergy and many high-born ladies entreated the Duke to set these 
prisoners at liberty. Their application was repelled with severity, 
and they were told that the law must be set in motion against 
murderers and incendiaries. On the Prince’s departure from Nimes 
General Lagarde authorised the Protestants to re-open their temples 
and carry out Divine service after their own fashion. Thereupon a 
terrible commotion arose. The royal volunteers broke into open 
mutiny. ‘The streets re-echoed fierce cries of “ Death to the Pro- 
testants!” The general, however, remained unmoved, and threatened 
the tumultuary groups with his severe displeasure. On the 12th 
November the venerable M. Guillerat, well-nigh an octogenarian, 
had just begun Divine service before a crowded congregation, when 
a furious mob rushed into the temple and fell upon the aged pastor 
with cries of “ Let us kill the leader of the Protestants!” The 
good old man, after a fierce struggle, was rescued from their hands 
by his son and some others, but many infirm persons, with women 
and children, were thrown down and trampled upon. Two young 
girls died of the injuries they received, and some seventy-eight of the 
worshippers were badly hurt. General Lagarde no sooner heard of 
the riot than he galloped to the spot at the head of a small body of 
troops. While traversing a narrow street his bridle was seized by a 
ruffian, who thus enabled an accomplice to cover the count with a 
pistol and lodge a bullet in his body. As the stricken man still kept 
his seat, the would-be murderer—a sergeant of the National Guard, 
named Boissin—was heard to exclaim, “‘ How unlucky I am not to 
have succeeded in killing that old brigand!” This Boissin was 
afterwards tried for the offence, but was acquitted by the Court on 
the ground that he had fired “in a case of legitimate self-defence.” 
The general regained his house and ultimately recovered. His 
soldiers meanwhile protected the Protestants, and averted the 
threatened massacre, but failed to prevent the destruction of the 
temple. The Duke d’Angouléme at once hastened back from 
Toulon to Nimes, and instituted such measures for the preservation 
of tranquillity that no more murders were committed in the town 
itself, though sporadic outrages were frequently reported from the 
surrounding districts. Several Protestants, however, were condemned 
to death for no more heinous crime than an alleged leaning to 
Bonapartism. Among the chief witnesses against men who had been 
prosecuted for their supposed political views were the infamous 
Trestaillons, Truphémi, and Quatretaillons, whose evidence was 
accepted as unimpeachable as had been that of Titus Oates in Eng- 
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land. It is reported that some of the judges quitted the bench in 
terror at the sight of these wretches. 

Unhappily, it was not merely social outcasts and the dregs of the 
Southern populace who thus gave the rein to their unbridled passion. 
At the trial of that gallant and dashing officer, Colonel Labédoyére, 
the court was crowded with ladies of the highest rank, who exhibited 
the most indecent impatience at every plea put forward in his favour, 
and, on the other hand, displayed an inhuman exultation when the 
fatal sentence was at last passed upon a prisoner so worthy of 
sympathy and womanly interest. In the Chamber of Deputies M. 
Voyez d’Argenson asked that an inquiry should be instituted into the 
state of the nation after the English custom. The Chamber, he 
said, possessed a knowledge only of isolated facts, and even these 
were mostly confined to individuals. ‘ Some of us,” he continued, 
‘** have been astonished by alarming rumours, by insensate or sedi- 
tious clamours, while others have had their hearts torn by the mas- 
sacre of Protestants in the South.” The speaker was here interrupted 


’ by passionate ejaculations. “Order! order!” was the universal 


cry. Some shouted aloud, “ It is false! it is false!” One member 
exclaimed, “ You fancy you are still in the Champ de Mai!” while 
another protested that he could not restrain his indignation at such 
words. 

The Parliamentary session of 1815 opened with a repressive sus- 
pension of individual liberty at the discretion of magistrates and 
police commissaries. To the Royal authority was reserved the right 
to place all Frenchmen under the supervision of the police, and to 
remove them from one department to another. Some two hundred 
respectable persons were actually arrested and tormented in the 
manner thus authorised. But the most unpopular measure of the 
session was the revival of Provosts’ Courts, an institution originally 
introduced in the reign of Louis XI., with Tristan l’Hermite as 
Grand Provost. These courts were naturally milder under Louis 
XVIII., who was by no means of a cruel disposition, and who truly 
desired the happiness of his subjects, though he took no trouble 
to make them happy, but they were administered with quite unneces- 
sary harshness, the magistrates deeming it their duty to be stern 
and inexorable and above all human weaknesses. They wrought, 
indeed, so much mischief in the course of two years that the King 
refused to sanction their continuance. A court was appointed for 
each department, composed of a Grand Provost, a military man, 
assisted by four or five civil assessors. To their province be- 
longed political crimes of every hue and degree, all plots, con- 
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Spiracies, commotions, seditious writings, and cries insulting to the 
King or the royal family. The Grand Provost was chief examiner. 
In twenty-four hours the trial was completed ; sentence was passed 
without adjournment, and was carried out without delay. It is sad 
to think that such men as Baron Cuvier and M. Royer-Collard not 
only voted for this measure, but declared that, in their opinion, it 
was indispensable. 

The treatment of those who had accepted any sort of appointment 
during the Hundred Days was cruel and implacable. Deprivation of 
employment was extended to men of the humblest rank, such as 
letter-carriers, dealers in tobacco, and so forth. Both army and 
navy were “ purged” of Bonapartist officers, and replaced by old 
men, mostly broken down and ignorant of either profession. The 
public service was thus completely disorganised. Society was honey- 
combed with mutual suspiciousness. In many departments the 
prefects threatened ruinous punishments against innkeepers, lodging- 
house-keepers, and others who should delay to denounce the circu- 
lators of false or disloyal rumours, or who were overheard to utter 
remarks prejudicial to public tranquillity of the Bourbon order. 
Gendarmes, gardes champétres, and national guards were promised 
promotion and rewards for the spontaneous arrest of persons who 
spoke of the Government in disparaging terms, or offered for sale 
books, pamphlets, or journals of a politically objectionable character. 
Domiciliary visits were the order of the day, and usually preluded 
arrest, if not exile. These visits were sometimes organised as mili- 
tary expeditions, under the immediate guidance of high legal func- 
tionaries carrying arms and escorted by cavalry. On such occasions 
house-doors were violently broken open, the furniture was destroyed, 
and precious objects, title-deeds, and money were shamelessly 
carried off and appropriated. The Messieurs Sadourny, proprietors 
of coal mines and a glass manufactory, were awakened one morning 
in February, 1816, by an expedition of this kind, and called upon to 
surrender seven Bonapartist generals believed to be secreted in their 
coal pits. On their denial of the charge their premises were taken 
possession of by a detachment of 300 horse and foot from Clermont, 
who flooded their mines rather than descend into them, and quartered 
themselves on those’ gentlemen for several days, while a company 
remained two weeks living on the fat of the land and doing irre- 
parable damage to the works. Some drunken soldiers, indeed, 
even set fire to the manufactory, which was reduced to ashes. A 
somewhat analogous case is recorded in the private journal of 
J.J. Ampére. Three or four armed ruffians-set fire to the factory of 
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M. Perier, at Vezelle, and dangerously wounded the manager, who suc- 
ceeded, however, in killing one of his assailants. Information was 
immediately despatched to the nearest post of the gendarmerie ; but 
as M. Perier was suspected of Bonapartism, the gendarmes were sent 
on foot, and proceeded very leisurely, even stopping to refresh them- 
selves at a neighbouring village. The local autliorities subsequently 
refused to make any inquiries or to take any steps to discover the 
authors of the outrage. Throughout the two years 1815 and 1816 
legalised murders, to use M. Vaulabelle’s epithet, were continually 
occurring. Superior officers of the Royal Guard entrapped young 
men into hasty expressions capable of distortion, and then, placing 
them under arrest, handed them over to the Provost’s Court. Magis- 
trates from the bench complimented high-placed functionaries on 
their zeal in denouncing the utterers of disloyal phrases,though spoken 
at an unguarded moment without thought of harm. Sentences of 
pitiless severity were passed upon individuals either wholly innocent or 
whose guilt had not been proved. Magistrates, indeed, were eager to 
condemn the prisoners brought before them, in the hope of recommend- 
ing themselves to ministerial favour and patronage. Generals and 
field officers who had served under Napoleon were shot upon the most 
trivial evidence. In many instances a trial was a downright mockery 
of justice. Counsel for the defence were browbeaten and terrified into 
silence, their unhappy clients being led out of court and shot or 
hanged with the least possible delay. And while these shocking 
proceedings were going on the courts were crowded with priests, 
ladies, and women of humble rank, all equally clamorous for the 
infliction of condign punishment. The nobility and the clergy thus 
came to be detested, though every allowance was made for the 
comparative isolation to which Louis XVIII. was condemned by his 
manifold infirmities. Public opinion was expressed as by words of 
fire in Béranger’s terrible chanson, entitled “ Le Marquis de Carabas,” 
composed in November, 1815. In the following year Paul Louis Courier 
published his famous “ Petition to the Two Chambers,” which created 
an immense sensation through all ranks of society, and compelled 
Ministers to temper for a time the inordinate zeal of indiscreet sub- 
ordinates. It was there related how Francois Fouquet, a peasant on 
horseback, met the parish priest while conducting a funeral proces- 
sion to the cemetery at Luynes. The road was narrow. The priest 
called to the peasant to stop and take off his hat. Instead of doing 
as he was bidden, the peasant trotted past, swearing at the priest, 
and splashing with mud both him and the bier. It was an unman- 
nerly thing to do, and did not escape punishment. Three days 
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afterwards Fouquet was arrested by four gendarmes, and carried off 
to the jail at Langeais, his arms bound with cords, his feet naked, 
with handcuffs on his wrists, and himself placed between two highway 
robbers. On reaching their destination all three were thrown into 
the same dungeon, where Fouquet was compelled to associate with 
the worst criminals for two months. Meanwhile his children were 
thrown upon the charity of his poor neighbours. Then, one Georges 
Mauclair was kept in durance for six weeks because somebody 
asserted he had spoken unfavourably of the Government, and yet at 
the same time another man, coming out of church, had lifted up his 
voice in the market-place at Luynes and declared that he was keeping 
his wine for the return of Bonaparte, for which he would not have 
long to wait. The second delinquent was not molested, for he hap- 
pened to be on good terms with the local authorities. 

A worse scene, however, was witnessed at Luynes on the 25th 
March, the season of Mid-Lent. At one in the morning, when all 
the villagers were abed and asleep, forty gendarmes took possession 
of an audberge, and rested there till break of day. They then spread 
themselves through the streets and entered the houses of the sleepy 
inhabitants, some of whom were dragged out of bed, while others, 
half clothed, tried to escape across the fields, but were promptly 
hunted down and brought back. ‘Ten persons in all were carried off 
as prisoners, though no charge was alleged against them. They were 
simply arrested “ by authority.” No communication was allowed 
with friends, and, as it chanced, all were family men. Brulon and 
his wife were locked up in the same cell for six months, while their 
children were thrown upon the world. Pierre Aubert, widower, was 
proud of his little girl, aged eleven, and not less so of her younger 
brother. The poor girl fell ill of fright and grief, refused to take 
any nourishment, and incessantly called upon her father’s name. At 
last she was taken to see him, but it was too late, and a fortnight 
afterwards she was numbered with the dead. The prisoners were 
never brought to trial, but were merely told that they were Bonapart- 
ists, and were transferred to another prison. They consisted of a 
woman, a barber, a maker of wooden shoes, and several day-labourers. 
As they were accused of having uttered disloyal words, the tribunal 
at Tours declared that they were incompetent to judge such a grave 
offence, and sent them on to Orleans. In the mean time the house of 
the Mayor of Luynes was burnt to the ground, and some more arrests 
were made. Of the first batch two were finally sentenced to deporta- 
tion, and two to a lengthened imprisonment, while the remaining six 
were dismissed without judgment, but ruined in health and reduced to 
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penury. Similar scenes were constantly being enacted all over the 
kingdom. 

The general discontent was increased by the frightful destitution 
which prevailed in the agricultural districts. Although the Govern- 
ment could not justly be held responsible for the failure of the crops 
and the consequent scarcity of food, they were certainly to blame for 
their apparent indifference to the sufferings of the poor, and for the 
greater energy displayed in repressing disturbances than in relieving 
the famished multitude. Collections, indeed, were made by charitable 
individuals, but on much too small a scale to work any considerable 
amount of good. Hundreds of peasants perished by the roadside, 
whose stomachs, on their bodies being opened, were found to contain 
nettles, grass, clover, and lucerne. Bands of men, women, and chil- 
dren infested the country roads and hamlets, clamouring for a crust 
of bread. In some departments the price of bread rose to a shilling 
and even eighteenpence a pound. Rumours went abroad—as hap- 
pened shortly before the Revolution—that capitalists and speculators 
were buying up all the corn in the land, in the hope of realising large 
fortunes by its enhanced price. Bread riots broke out at many points. 
The populace insisted upon a sufficient quantity of food being pro- 
vided by the State on fixed and moderate rates, and when their wishes 
were unheeded they took possession of the market-places and terrified 
the dealers into submission. The gendarmes being called out, easily 
dispersed the mob, too weak to make resistance. Many persons, 
accused of being ringleaders, because too feeble to escape, were sen- 
tenced to death and straightway led out to execution. 

The object of local magnates, dressed in a little brief authority, 
seemed to be to exasperate beyond endurance all who were suspected 
of favouring Bonapartist principles. A cavalry officer named Valu 
died in the Lyons jail in 1817, from depression of spirits caused by his 
long imprisonment on the frivolous pretext that he had perpetrated an 
outrage upon a brave people to whom France was indebted for the 
restoration of a legitimate government. His actual offence was that 
of having called by the name of ‘ Cosaque” a horse which he had 
purchased from a Russian officer. A physician was arrested at the 
dead of night and lodged in prison for several days previous to exam- 
ination, after which he was liberated with an admonition to study 
books of theology rather than of philosophy. The laws were admin- 
istered with a shameless disregard of common decency. The mayors 
in rural districts openly gratified their personal grudges and cupidity, 
without the slightest apprehension of ever being called to account. A 
certain mayor exacted a sum of 2,000 francs from those he chose to 
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suspect of disloyalty, and applied the money to his own purposes. 
The same magistrate compelled a widow to defray the costs of the 
execution of her own son, shot beneath her windows. Another mayor 
who had somehow been-ffended by a young woman, the mother of 
three children, and expecting her fourth,“caused her husband to be 
arrested, condemned, and shot ; and when the poor fellow writhed in 
agony on the ground, he took two loaded pistols out of his belt and 
handed them to one of his men to complete the job, and then danced 
and leaped for joy. Movable columns of gendarmes, supported by 
regular troops, traversed the country in all directions, with instructions 
to disarm the people, as many old soldiers retained the muskets they 
had so valiantly used under the Emperor. Half-pay officers were 
grossly insulted, deprived of their fowling-pieces, and forbidden to 
appear in uniform in public places. Dwellers in small towns and 
villages were relieved not only of their firearms, but also of shoes 
clothing, food, and forage. If an individual possessed no weapons, or 
fewer than he might be expected to own, he was compelled to make 
good the deficiency, and then han@zover his involuntary purchases. 
The prisons were everywhere crowded to excess. Women and chil- 
dren were kept in rigorous confinement for months, for refusing to 
reveal the hiding-place of a husband or a father. A reign of terror 
ruled in Lyons, until Ministers were at length forced to interfere and 
allay the panic. Several mayors and other officials who had abused 
their opportunities were summarily dismissed, but these were chiefly 
men in quite a subordinate position. 

The general elections took place in 1818. Every elector was 
supposed to vote according to his conscience, but in reality very few 
dared to go against the wishes of prefects and mayors. Jules 
Bastide wrote to J. J. Ampere in the month of October that he 
happened to be at Mélun at the time of the Parliamentary election, 
which was completely controlled by the Government. A prefect 
boasted that he was acquainted with all the secret votes, and 
threatened to deprive public functionaries of their salaries unless 
they set aside “the friend of Washington ””—General Lafayette, as he 
preferred to be called. “I saw,” he continues, ‘‘men vile enough to 
bargain with their votes—Frenchmen setting a price upon them- 
selves, and lying for wine and money.” In the following month 
J. J. Ampére imparted his experiences at Paris to his correspondent, 
Adrien de Jussieu, stating among other things that the rural electors 
of the surrounding districts had been summoned to the capital by 
the Ministry, and these men informed him that they had already 
been instructed by gendarmes in the name of their respective mayors 
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that they must vote for M. Ternaux, and not for Benjamin Constant. 
The option lying between dishonour and ruin, they had chosen the 
former alternative, and had voted as they were bidden. 

In the course of 1819 duels were of frequent recurrence, and 
were sometimes fought between six, eight, and even ten adversaries, 
Liberals against Reactionaries, and too often with fatal results. A 
worse evil was the revival of clerical power and the return of the 
mendicant friars. Indignation extorted from Béranger the chanson 
entitled “‘ Les Révérends Peres” :— 

Hommes noirs, d’ol sortez-vous ? 

Nous sortons de dessous terre. 

Moitié renards, moitié loups, 

Notre régle est un mystére. 

Nous sommes fils de Loyola ; 

Vous savez pourquoi l’on nous exila. 
Nous rentrons, songez a vous taire ! 
Et que vos enfans suivent nos lecons. 

These lines, it is true, were more particularly addressed to the 
Jesuits, who were becoming rampant throughout France. Within 
the next two years they had recovered the position they held towards 
the close of the reign of Louis XIV. Father Roussen was recognised 
as the Superior of the Congregation. The mansion devoted to 
Foreign Missions in Paris was made over to the “Father of the 
Faith,” with a noviciate establishment at Montrouge, about half a 
league beyond the gates. This institution was frequented by men of 
the most exalted rank, seeking initiation as $ésuites a robe courte. 
Though mixing with the world and received at court, these high- 
born novices had their spirit broken by the humiliating and servile 
training to which they were subjected. On reception day the most 
illustrious neophytes grovelled at the feet of their instructors to pick 
up the crumbs which fell from their table. The Congregation was 
said to exceed 40,000 in number. The rural clergy were insulted 
and deprived of their legitimate influence by Jesuit priests intruded 
on their parishes. The latter, it was said, preached hell, and took 
no account of heaven. Their weapons were supplied from the 
armoury of malediction. Piety was postponed to rites and cere- 
monies. It seemed, wrote Charles Lacretelle, that it was deemed 
advisable to bring back the religious processions, of which the 
League had made such scandalous use. Songs with ridiculous 
burdens were distributed among the common people. Popular can- 
ticles were composed for the vulgar. Superstitious formulas were 
scattered broad-cast. Forms of prayer imbued with an imbecile 
mysticity were prepared for those who were silly enough to accept 
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them. Miracles were announced, until Leo XII. had the good sense 
to discountenance them. The liberty of the press was naturally 
odious to these fanatics, who were equally opposed to the education 
of the masses. The Congregation were served by their own spies 
and their own police. They exercised the power of throwing their 
enemies and unfriends into prison without ever bringing them to 
trial, and not infrequently forgetting them altogether. Montlosier 
mentions an Association, whose patron was supposed to be St. John 
the Evangelist, into which working men were enlisted and disciplined. 
At certain shops they obtained their wines at cheap rates. Lackeys 
and chambermaids were taken up by this Association, and recom- 
mended to the faithful. The Congregation gradually secured to 
themselves the supreme control of the Government. They appro- 
priated the patronage of the administration as well as of the Church 
and the universities. Clerks in public offices appointed by them 
openly interfered with the Ministers, and arrogated to themselves 
foreign embassies, prefectures, bishoprics, and the management of 
schools, from which secularists were summarily dismissed. Officers 
in the army and navy were required to go to the confessional and to 
walk in religious processions. To their honour be it recorded, 
within the space of three years goo officers resigned their commis- 
sions rather than bend the knee to Belial. At the same time it must 
be confessed that the vast majority preferred a hypocritical profession 
of the dominant opinions. In the words of the late Mr. Buckle, 
“Every man who takes this step is a hypocrite : and every Govern- 
ment which encourages this step to be taken is an abettor of 
hypocrisy and a creator of hypocrites. . . . When a Government 
holds out as a bait that those who profess certain opinions shall enjoy 
certain privileges, it plays the part of the tempter of old, and, like the 
Evil One, basely offers the good things of this world to him who will 
change his worship and deny his faith.” Such was the state of things 
in France during the administration of M. de Villtle. The country 
folk were especially disgusted with the wanton contempt shown for 
their hereditary usages. In 1820 the villagers of Azai were forbidden 
to dance on their village green on a Sunday, though such had been 
their custom through many successive generations. Their grievance 
was set before the Chamber of Deputies by Paul Louis Courier, who 
insisted that the dancing was perfectly proper and respectable, and 
that half the business of the neighbourhood was transacted by the 
seniors while the young people danced and made love before them. 
The devotees seemed to expect that the villagers were to pass the 
whole day in repeating prayers and counting their beads. The 
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prefect had thought proper to prohibit dancing and all manner of 
amusements under severe penalties. The Church fétes had conse- 
quently lost their zest, and shopkeepers their business. Nevertheless 
the ordinance was cheated, for the villagers retired to the banks of 
the Cher and there danced secretly. Unhappily, they also made love 
secretly, as if it were a thing to be ashamed of, and in truth it might 
be feared that the results of the new system might sometimes prove 
discreditable. The inhabitants of Veretz still clung to their Sunday 
dancing, because the parish priest was a good old man, eighty years 
of age, who loved to see his flock happy in their simple fashion. 
The priest at Azai, on the contrary, was a young Seminarist, full of 
zeal, and a recruit of the Church Militant. The same sort of thing 
was happening at other places. These new priests had refused to 
give absolution to girls who declined to renounce dancing and such- 
like mundane pursuits. It was not so easy to deal with the men. 
At Easter-time the priest of Azai had asked for four male communi- 
cants to carry the canopy over the consecrated wafer, but not one 
was forthcoming, and he was obliged to apply elsewhere. For this 
brilliant trifle Courier was sharply reprimanded, but Ministers feared 
his biting irony too much to again commit him to prison. 
Strengthened by the elections, the ultra-royalists ceased to 
exhibit the slightest moderation. Public functionaries, from pre- 
fects to tax collectors, were dismissed without scruple, as were also 
military officers who had served in the Imperial armies. University 
students were charged by cavalry and seriously injured. Many young 
notaries were rejected because of their unsatisfactory answers to the 
questions, “‘ Do you love the Bourbons? Do you love Legitimacy ?” 
The Charter was at all points systematically violated. Police were 
brutal to all, but especially so towards political and press offenders. 
A tradesman and a retired army captain, a chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour, went one day to St. Germain’s for a little recreation. On 
their arrival, a gendarme demanded their passports, which they had 
unfortunately left at home. They were accordingly arrested and 
handcuffed, and taken to prison in company with a convicted thief. 
At Versailles they were brought before the Procureur du Roi, who 
sent them to the Prefecture of Police, where they were locked up in 
separate cells for forty-eight hours, and then discharged. A mayor 
told the villagers of his rural commune that they must apply to him 
for passports before they could be permitted to take their goods to 
market. Many applicants, however, were refused passports, simply 
on the ground that they did not think aright. Subsequent to the 
Spanish expedition the ultra-royalists set no_bounds to their violence. 
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M. Magalon, editor of Zhe Album, was taken for some trifling press 
offence to the Central House of Detention, on foot, with his hands 
bound, and attached to a drunken galley-convict afflicted with the 
itch, who shouted as they went along, “ Vivent les galériens ! Honneur 
aux galériens!” The editor was then condemned to hard labour 
in prison garb for thirteen months, making straw hats and bonnets 

and enduring other indignities. He was further sentenced to pay a 
fine of 2,000 francs. M. Lacretelle, the elder, a member of the French 
Academy, was in receipt of a pension of 1,500 francs, drawn from a 
fund destined for the benefit of men of letters : from the same fund 
M. Lebrun, a tragic poet, had for twelve years received a pension of 
1,200 francs: both were struck off the fund. Casimir Delavigne, 
the poet, had been appointed by M. Pasquier librarian to the 
Ministry of Justice; he was now dismissed. The only reason that 
could be assigned for these and similar acts of spoliation was the 
desire evinced by the clergy, and particularly by the Jesuits, to get 
into their own hands all such funds and employments. The exposi- 
tion of relics was revived, sensational missions were sent into the 
provinces, impassioned preachings were delivered from every pulpit, 
} and crosses were solemnly planted, like trees of liberty at a later 





period, and with equal efficacy. Religious observances became 
fashionable. A sermon by some popular court abbé would draw a 
larger audience than a concert by famous executants, or a drama of 
the highest order of excellence. ‘The best of all works was the 
baptism of a Jew, or the conversion of a young Protestant. And 
yet the churches were deserted by the middle and lower classes, who 
had nothing te gain by hypocritical demonstrations. Some priests 
were accused of immodest practices, and their guilt was so obvious 
that their condemnation could not be turned aside. The bishops thun- 
dered against the exercise of free thought, and thereby increased 
the demand for the works of Voltaire, Rousseau, and writers of that 
stamp. Religion, says an historian of the period, was treated like 
an exotic, and cultivated as in a hot-house. It is needless to mul- 
tiply such instances. Let it suffice that this rough outline correctly 
delineates the condition of France for fifteen successive years under 
the white flag, the white cockade, and the rule of the Bourbons by 
* right divine, 





JAMES HUTTON, 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


EARTH CURRENTS AND EARTHQUAKES. 


OME of my readers may remember that in May last I called 
attention to Varley’s theory of earthquakes—a theory which, 
though electrical, is very different from the random guesses that so 
commonly invoke electricity to account for everything that is 
mysterious. Varley showed sixteen years ago how the well-under- 
stood laws of electrical action explain the class of earthquakes I 
described in that note. 

I now learn from Vature of January 7th, page 235, that at a 
meeting of the Seismological Society of Tokio, Professor Shida and 
Professor Milne explained how, by the aid of the delicate instruments 
of the underground observatories established in Japan, they demon- 
strated a direct connection between underground electrical currents 
and earthquake shocks; a connection directly confirming Varley’s 
theory, which deserves more attention than it has received. 

A further connection between these and sun spots was observed, 
concerning which I shall have something to say in a future note. 


My Suip Canat. 


HE tunnel under the Mersey is completed ; the chief difficulties 
of the Manchester ship canal, ze. the legal difficulties, the 
artificial impediments that are insanely thrust upon the threshold of 
every great British enterprise, are overcome ; and presently even the 
typical Englishman will be forced to understand what a canal really 
is, and what a canal may do. The idea at present suggested to his 
mind when the word canal is sounded is that of a gutter five or six 
yards wide, with a path on one side, on which a horse attached to a 
rope is employed to pull an oblong wooden box through the dirty 
water of the aforesaid gutter. 
When the Manchester canal is completed an entirely new idea 
will be inaugurated. A canal will then be regarded as an artificial 
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development of our natural insular advantages, an extension of our 
coast-line, by means of which the ocean and all its facilities of 
communication with the rest of the world may be brought in 
communication with any of our great industrial centres. 

This object-lesson having been duly impressed, even the average 
Londoner may possibly begin to perceive that his present canal is 
very long, crooked, and clumsy, and the question of shortening, 
straightening, and simplifying it may possibly enter his mind. 

Assuming such abnormal enlightenment, he will then learn that 
about go per cent. of his commerce with the outer world comes from 
the West, and along the south coast of the island ; that when the 
ships bearing all this reach that part of the coast which is the nearest 
io London, z.e. but 50 miles distant, they turn off at right angles to 
their direct course, sail away from London continually farther and 
farther, until, after following this perverse course above 100 miles, 
they make a sharp turn at the North Foreland, then take a reverse 
and winding course, and sail about 150 miles farther, in order to 
complete the 250 miles, by which they make an advance of 50. 

But this is not all. Not only do all these thousands of ships make 
their distance five times as long as it might be, but the 200 miles 
so clumsily superadded is one of the most costly and perilous bits 
of navigation that can be found in any part of the world. It is a sea 
and river channel afflicted with tides, and infested with shifting 
sand-banks ; “the narrow seas,” as Salarino describes them, “ being 
very dangerous, flat, and fatal, where carcases of many a tall ship lie 
buried.” These sand-traps are rendered still more dangerous and 
fatal by the sudden sea fogs which constitute the special meteoro- 
logical feature of this shipwreck region. 

All this and the tidal troubles of the crowded river may be easily 
cut off ; all the long delays of the fleets of merchantmen that lie 
anchored in the Downs with cargoes of many millions value lying 
waste may be saved by simply cutting a respectable ship canal 50 
miles long through the chalk and the Wealden, material having no 
greater average hardness than cheese made from skim milk. No 
locks are required, London standing on sea level. A tidal basin at 
one end (Newhaven), and a cutting about as wide as the widest part 
of the Whitechapel Road, will bring the Atlantic Ocean to the centre 
of London, and put us in direct unimpeded water communication 
with all the world. 

I advocated the cutting of such a canal in this Magazine of July 
and September, 1882, but very little response has followed—none of 
a practical character. 
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Nevertheless, I venture to utter a prophecy. When Daniel 
Adamson has completed his great work, is duly knighted, and the 
shareholders are pocketing their well-deserved profits, a ship-canal 
mania will set in with the usual extravagance of blind, follow-my- 
leader -speculative epidemics. Should the nation then resolve to 
present me with a memorial estate, as Blenheim was presented to 
Churchill, I shall, for reasons stated in the following note, be bound 
by force of conscience to hand it over to another who has fore- 


stalled me. 


A RIVAL PROJECTOR. 


N the autumn of 1884 I received from my son, who was then 

residing in Brighton, a letter containing the following :— 

“ On the Sunday before Bank Holiday I walked to Worthing and 
back. It was a glorious day ; I enjoyed the walk immensely. On 
my return journey I met a most extraordinary character. I had just 
passed out of Shoreham, with its dirty, fish-scented streets, its lazy, 
lounging, unwashed fishermen, its rowdy, swearing youths, and its 
tambourine-playing, drum-beating Salvationists, and once more stood 
upon the open shore. I was rather tired, and sat down torest. The 
sun was just setting, and the sea, glittering in a thousand different 
colours, was displaying its greatest beauty. My thoughts, in conse- 
quence, went off wool-gathering. Just as I was blessing mankind in 
a rather unholy manner for spoiling the beauty of that part of the 
coast, my cogitations were suddenly disturbed by hearing a loud, but 
at the same time a pleasant voice, exclaiming, ‘ Yes, they placed 
handcuffs on these hands, handcuffs which were too small, handcuffs 
which bruised and blackened the flesh on these wrists!’ I turned 
round and saw standing behind me an old man of venerable ap- 
pearance, long white hair, and most benevolent expression on his 
face. He was facing the sea, holding up his hands before him. He 
continued exclaiming in this strain, ‘ Yes, to-day I saw him! The 
detective from London. He has come to fetch me! Again will 
these hands be bound! Again will this body be imprisoned! Again 
will the gaoler’s key be turned upon it! Ah, never mind! THe 
ENTERPRISE demands my presence in London, and I may as well go 
with her Majesty’s officer as alone, and it will save my railway fare !’ 
I went up and asked him about the enterprise, and whether I could 
be of any service to him. He replied, ‘No; I must go to London 
and see my noble friends and solicitors and architect, and see how 
the Government plans of the enterprise are getting on.’ I walked 
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on with him towards Brighton, and then he told me all about the 
enterprise. It was to make a ship canal from Shoreham to Kingston- 
on-Thames. He described in ecstasies how it had been the work of 
his life ; how he had spent all his money travelling about seeing 
canals, harbours, docks, &c. ; how he had worked out a scheme for 
the canal through a country where locks, &c., would be needless, 
where a canal could be made for a small amount, only nine or ten 
millions, towards which the Duke of Norfolk had personally offered 
him two and a half millions, and the Duke of Devonshire and many 
other of his noble friends had promised him similar amounts. 
Finally I went with him to a house (at Portslade) which he had 
taken to keep his plans in. There were plans on the floor, plans and 
maps on the wall, and old books in corners of the rooms. He got 
quite excited showing themtome. He gesticulated loudly, threw off 
his coat, turned up his shirt sleeves. ‘This plan is the keystone of 
the enterprise, I would not part with it for thousands. This is the 
work of my life! This is the work in which so many of our nobles 
are interested, and towards which one man alone has offered two 
and a-half millions of pounds.’” 

He gave my son his card, “ M. Pennifold, Portslade,” and when 
he learned that I had proposed a similar canal, invited me to come 
and see him. 

I did so about three months after this, found the house at 
Portslade shut up, and offered to be let. My inquiries among the 
neighbours, small shopkeepers, &c., only brought forth uncharitable 
sneering. They were very urgent in telling me that he was a poor 
man no better than themselves, a baker by trade in Shoreham, 
and had taken the Portslade house to “ show off.” On sharp cross- 
questioning they admitted that he is a very good man, had been 
engaged in much charitable enterprise, but was crazy respecting 
his canal. 

I then went to Shoreham, found his shop there ; he was out 
delivering the bread. I spoke to his wife, a sensible, fairly-educated, 
motherly woman. She was in great trouble, crying in fact ; he had 
spent all their savings, they were threatened with distraint for rent, 
and eviction, and she begged me not to say anything to him that 
would encourage his mania. I told her my opinion of the pro- 
ject, and that I was anxious that his merit should be acknowledged 
publicly. She further told me that he was the best of husbands, had 
worked hard for the instruction and improvement of his poorer 
neighbours, had been a voluntary preacher and teacher, paying for 


hire of rooms, &c.; that they might have been well off but for the 
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enterprise. She further begged me not to publish anything about 
him at present, not for a twelvemonth at least. I have abstained 
accordingly. 

After visiting the oyster beds, &c., I returned, and found him at 
home in his white linen baker’s dress. He was very reticent, either 
restraining himself from any outbreak in the presence of his wife, or 
suspecting me to be the London detective with handcuffs in reserve, 3 
and bent on renewing the imaginary persecutions. The expression 
of his features, the tone of his voice, his general manner and appear- 
ance fully verified my son’s view of his venerable aspect and gentle 
character. 

I write this short narrative, having no doubt whatever that either 
his canal from Shoreham to Kingston, or mine from Newhaven 
to Southwark or Deptford, or some modification, will be made ; and 
when it is done, and its immense value understood, the history of 
this poor man will read as a parallel to the story of De Caus, who 
was goaded to madness by his anticipation of the steam-engine. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine is a fit place for such a record. 

I hope to see him again. 


SQUARING THE CIRCLE. - 


ATHEMATICIANS have been very hard upon the poor 
l “ paradoxers ” who have struggled with this problem, but, as 
it appears to me, the mathematicians have scarcely done their duty. 
They have duly shown that the accurate quadrature of the circle is 
impossible, but, so far as I am able to learn, they do not go to the 
bottom of the question by explaining the fundamental reason of the 
impossibility, or rather incommensurability. 

I dare not be so rude as to say they do not understand this, and ,, 
that I, who am not a mathematician, am able to teach them what it 
is ; I only venture to deprecate the excessive modesty which has 
urged them to conceal their knowledge. 

Those of my readers who care to learn the history of the subject 
will find an admirable digest of it, including some very curious facts, 
in the article “ Quadrature,” in the “ English Cyclopedia.” For 
example : the writer of the article saw a letter that had recently been e 
addressed to the Lord Chancellor by a labouring man who came 
to London with his solution of the problem, and claimed the 
£,100;000 popularly supposed to be offered by the British Govern- 
ment to anybody who should solve it. 

What, then, is this explanation of the fundamental nature or cause 
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of the incommensurability which I see so clearly, and am surprised 
that writers like those of the above-named article have so long con- 
cealed ? 

It is that in all measurements we must have an unit, and that 
measurement only becomes possible when the unit is of the same 
nature as the quantity to be measured by it. Nobody can tell us 
how many inches are contained in 24 hours, simply because time is 
not space, and although we speak figuratively of the “length of time,” 
such length is not measurable in space-length units. 

Applying this principle to the proposed quadrature of the circle, 
we may easily understand that the reason why we cannot express the 
area of a circle in square inches, square feet, or square terms of its 
radius, is that our square unit is not circular. A straight-line unit 
may measure other straight lines, or an unit of space enclosed by 
straight lines (such as a square unit) may measure other spaces 
similarly enclosed. 

To make this clear let us adopt for a moment a different unit 
from that of the square inch; let it be a circular inch, the area of a 
bronze halfpenny, which measures an inch across ; then a circular foot 
would have an area of 144 circular inches, a circular yard that of 
9 circular feet, and so on. But having adopted this curvilinear unit, 
we can no more express by its means the area of squares, triangles, 
and other rectilinear figures than we can now express that of curvi- 
linear figures in terms of our present rectilinear unit. If on the planet 
Venus, where graceful flowing curves should predominate, a circular 
unit is adopted, the paradoxers there will be the square circlers, just 
as here they are circle squarers, and for precisely the same reason, 
viz., that they attempt to apply an inapplicable measure. 

The whole difficulty has therefore a conventional origin; it 
depends on the selection of our unit of area measure, which is purely 
arbitrary. 

We similarly fail when we attempt to express the length of curved 
lines in straight units, or straight lines in curved units. This, in fact, 
is the basis of the circle-squaring trouble ; for if we could express the 
curvilinear circumference of a circle in terms of ‘its rectilinear dia- 
meter, we could square it at once by simply multiplying the length of 
the circumference by that of the radius; the area of a circle being 
demonstrably equal to that of a right-angled triangle with base equal 
to circumference and altitude equal to diameter. 
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SPECIAL EARTHQUAKES. 


ECENT researches have pretty plainly indicated that there are 

many kinds of earthquakes, and that no general sweeping 

theory can explain all. A paper read at the last meeting of the 

British Association (section C), by Professor G. A. Lebour, illustrates 
this very plainly. 

He tells us that during the last two years frequent slight quakings, 
accompanied by rumbling noises, have been felt at Sunderland, and 
much discussion has arisen concerning them. His explanation is 
that Sunderland rests on a bed of magnesian limestone 300 to 400 feet 
thick, that the rock is riddled with cavities of every size, some so 
large as to constitute respectable caverns, others so small as merely 
to give a spongy character to the rock. The cavities are partially 
due to the solution of the limestone by the carbonic acid of the 
water falling through it, and partly to the washing out of marly 
matter. 

Every thousand gallons of Sunderland water is found to contain 
one pound of stone, and thus 40 cubic yards of magnesian limestone 
are annually pumped away from the foundations of the town by the 
water company, and far larger quantities are removed by natural 
flow. Thus the cavities are enlarged until the roof falls and the sides 
collapse. This crushing down explains both shock and rumbling. 

The disastrous artificial earthquakes that have occurred in the 
Cheshire districts, where the brine pumps are similarly removing the 
salt strata, and their repetition on a smaller scale since salt works 
have been in operation near Middlesborough, confirm this view. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 



































TABLE TALK. 


FEMININE STupIEs OF M. OcTAvE UZANNE. 


W ITH the publication of “La Francaise du Siécle,”! 

M. Octave Uzanne brings to a conclusion the series of 
works he has devoted to the study of feminine allurements and 
wiles. In the four volumes now before the public, ‘ L’Eventail,” 
“ T’Ombrelle, le Manchon, et le Gant,” “Son Altesse la Femme,” and 
that now issued, M. Uzanne may claim to have rendered the sex 
homage, which, though a trifle cynical—as in these days what homage 
is not P—is at least the most gallant it has received. In scholarship 
and in piquancy of style the books are the highest products of the 
pen to which we owe “ Le Calendrier de Vénus,” “ Les Caprices d’un 
Bibliophile,” and many other works which already rank as biblio- 
graphical and literary treasures. As specimens of book illustration, 
meanwhile, they go beyond anything yet attempted. In one case 
only, that of “Son Altesse la Femme,” the novel experiments made 
in colour-printing obtained only a modified success. Profiting by 
the experience thus obtained, the work now issued is perfect, the 
illustrations at the heads of chapters being marvellous in delicacy 
and having all the grace of the finest etchings with the added vivacity 
of colour. Not less remarkable are the full-page illustrations. In 
the highest class work the French are leaving us far behind, and these 
books represent the highest results yet obtained. A limited impres- 
sion being public, the work becomes speedily unattainable, and it 
may exercise the intellect to guess what a complete set will fetch in 
a few years in the sale room. It is a pride of the best Parisian 
bookseller that the works he publishes shall speedily become rarities. 
A new opening is thus afforded the bibliophile, who, without any 
trouble or research, has only to order a large-paper copy of every 
illustrated publication of importance to be sent him, and thus to 
establish a library of ever-increasing value. 


1 Paris: Quantin. 
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COPYRIGHT WITH AMERICA. 


N International Copyright between England and America 
seems at length within measurable distance. Evil dies hard, 
and there have been so many interests involved in the maintenance 
of the system of plunder to which English authors have been subject, 
that there is no cause for astonishment at the hostile reception 
accorded in the United States to the proposals which have more 
than once been sent from this country. It is permissible to hope, 
however, that some of the leading American publishing houses have 
at length awoke to the value of elementary principles of honesty, and 
that the reception, favourable in the main, accorded in America to 
the treaty which the English Government declares itself prepared to 
consider upon the general terms proposed by Mr. Lowell, is not 
wholly due to the action of American authors. These latter have, of 
course, obtained a clear view of the question. Writers such as 
Mark Twain and Bret Harte, whose popularity is of comparatively 
modern growth, make more money in this country than in their own. 
In this fact a strong inducement is naturally offered them to support 
the proposal which one of the most distinguished of their number 
has laid down. For them, at least, the side of loyalty and honesty 
is that also of pecuniary advantage. The chief obstacle to a 
settlement of the question has hitherto been that, the literary baggage 
of Englishmen being so much heavier than that of Americans, the 
advantage has been seen to lie on our side. It cannot yet be said 
that a balance is struck. The disproportion is, however, in course 
of constant diminution, and the number of Americans who have a 
pecuniary right in a settlement of the question is correspondingly 
augmented. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE PROPOSED COPYRIGHT TREATY. 


yi thy treat the general aspects of the question of International 
Copyright demands a volume rather than a note. The 
advantages offered to unscrupulous publishers by the course at 
present existing are, of course, easily perceived. A work of 
importance issued in England at a rate which is intended to some 
extent to remunerate the author for his labour is re-issued in 
America at a little above the mere cost of production. It follows as 
a matter of course that scarcely a single copy of an English-printed 
book is sold in the United States. Not only then does the writer, 
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a Tennyson, a Gardiner, or a Huxley, see himself deprived of profit 
that must necessarily be a stimulus to exertion, but he finds rankling in 
his mind the sense that he is defrauded and injured. At the present 
moment strenuous opponents of change and sticklers for the existing 
condition of affairs are to be found. Among those even who have 
affixed their names to the Memorial to Congress on behalf of 
International Copyright are some whose views of justice are, to 
say the least, puzzling. Dr. Leonard W. Bacon, a Connecticut 
Divine, thus declares that he seeks a law to compel the foreign 
author to sell his works cheap, and does not believe in an author’s 
right to fix his own price. Being, as he naively concedes, not much 
of an author himself, he thinks “more of the interests of those who 
read than of those who write books,” which draws from a writer in 
The American Bookseller the just if whimsical parallel, “ Not being 
a baker myself, I rather think of those who eat than those who bake, 
and therefore steal my loaf.” One thing at least is certain: the gain 
resulting from a scheme of copyright will not be confined to writers 
English and American, largely as these, it may be hoped, will be 
benefited. It will extend to the publisher, whose business will be 
established on a basis of justice instead of on a system of rapine. 


ON THE CHOICE oF Books. 


MONG the many forms of torture to which those who have 
fondly believed themselves to have passed through the period 

of examinations have been recently subjected by amateur inquisitors, 
none has made more stir than the questioning applied to literary men 
and thinkers as to the best conceivable selection of one hundred 
books. Many whimsical answers have been extorted from different 
men, since Lord Acton, as I am told, started the idea and Sir John 
Lubbock first carried it into effect. Lists have been sent in by men 
so wide apart as the Prince of Wales and Mr. William Morris, and 
Mr. Swinburne and Lord Coleridge. I have personally a profound 
respect for Sir John Lubbock, whose list has formed the basis of all 
the others, and I have a strong disinclination to set up myself against 
men of established and well-earned reputation. I must yet frankly 
own that I think all the lists sent in pedantic and preposterous. 
The quantity of classical books put down is out ofall just proportion ; 
and the supposition that a man is to know the masterpieces of all 
languages is equally absurd, whether we take it that the knowledge 
is to be obtained through the originals or translations. Sir John 
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Lubbock’s list has received general praise. I maintain that, if 
carried out, the study of the books given would make a literary prig. 
I do not refer to the omission of “‘ Paradise Regained,” “ Comus,” 
and “Samson Agonistes” from Milton, and similar exclusions. I 
make bold to say that the man who could read some portion of the 
books named would turn with distaste from others, and I venture to 
doubt whether any man, even Sir John himself, has ever tried to read 
them all. To insert Aristotle, Confucius, and Demosthenes, the 
“‘ Shahnameh,” Spinoza’s “ Tractatus Theologico-Politicus,” Comte’s 
“Catechism of Positive Philosophy,” Southey’s “ Curse of Kehama” 
and “ Thalaba,” Lord Lytton’s “‘ Last Days of Pompeii,” and a score 
others, is as whimsical as to exclude Lafontaine, Lessing, Byron, Schiller, 
I know not whom. The list is, in fact, suited to no soul in the world. 
Sir John himself would probably derive more delight from the “ Opus 
divinum de Remediis Utriusque Fortune” of Petrarch, a portion 
of which in a translation he gives in the paper in which his list is 
framed, than from half the books he includes in the list itself A 
scholar who will delight in Sir Thomas Browne will turn from “ Self- 
help,” which Sir John classes among the first hundred. Who will be 
content with the “Gulliver’s Travels” of Swift will do without Rabelais 
or will care to include Gray in the best one hundred books. It 
would be absurd to say that a list of equal value could be opposed 
to this, since when a man has taken the Bible, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Dante, Molitre, Bacon, Defoe, Homer, Horace, to mention no other 
names, he has taken a heavy toll. I maintain, however, that the list 
should be changed by more than one-half for each different reader. 
Sir John Lubbock’s list is as good as many of the others sent, but 
the whole matter, taken in the spirit in which it has been treated, is 
but ingenious literary trifling. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 

















